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each English in South America 


“Hello All at N.W.T.!” 


“Hope all is well with you. Here | am in my 
new temporary home - Cuenca (Ecuador). It 
is so lovely here. 8,300 feet up in the moun- 
tains, a beautiful river, cobblestone streets, and 

retty old buildings with red tiled roofs. | 
‘ound a nice apartment, 5 minutes from the 
school. So things are going great.” 
‘}} “went to Colombia to see beautiful pre- 
| Inca ruins scattered in a gorgeous landscape. 
| 1 flew to Cuzco, Peru 2) hiked the Inca trail 
to Machu Picchu - what a great experience! | 
hiked around an island on Lake Titicaca where 

} the Incas thought the sun was born. There's 
so much I want to see...” 


- Megan Burke 


Robin taught ro” in Kuwait, ; 
Z B Bs tauobt Singapore and Turkey, and travelled in 
‘Greetings from the land of Carnaval, erin’ Feil and Austria, Babrein, Belgium, Denmark, 
ES f Ri ; ™ and England France, Germany, Greece, Inia, 
lam only workin part time (very part time) and m Laura taught English in Aust pa mbes Italy and seven other countries 
quite a bit of money by Brazilian standards!” “Sm 2 Mexico and the 
“After Carnaval I will be adding more classes eee: Mewes reeds pose 
res Ree 4 ie . Malaysia, Thailan 
ent school and anticipate singed onc wi pecreia, ia Thnisia, Venemiela, 
; i ,Ganada, Fouador, Viet J eivht 
which jos “4 huge ce P 2 England, France, the ‘ ber countries’ 
not a day goes by that Galapagos Islands 


being tutored. Native 


. ah 
“Recife is a fantastic city. It is everything Fexpected, and 
more, and less. Pre-Carnaval celebrations have been ter- 
rific and it is not uncommon to find me dancing in the 
streets with my Brazilian friends until the wee hours of the ; 
morning.” fr y : Michael taught 


“| am very glad that | made this move... The fact that I ’ harks sal 
am a native speaker is very appealing to these people and | ¥ and Guatemala, and 
am able to command a higher salary, more respect and | , Shawn worked in 

itie: j Germany, ane 
have more Opportunities because I have the ce cate fr om ; | A Neville worked in Denmark, | travelled in Austria, i 
New World Teachers... Thank you - I hadn't really believed La England. France and Malawi, § Canada, England, ¥j Republic, Denmark, 
you when you said that things could turn out this well.” Mary taught English in France and travelled in Australia, France, Italy, Honduras, Italy 

“Will wri | d Until th Ciao.” and Poland, and travelled in Belgium, Ethiopia, Germany, | Liechtenstein, Mexico, the 
write more at a later date. Until then... Ciao. Denmark, Hungary, Italy, Mexico, Jamaica, Kenya, Mexico, the | Mexico, the Netherlands 


“ « ” Portugal, Spain, Yugoslavia and Netherlands, New Zealand, Netberlandsand — §j Paraguay, Portugal 
Jeff Stretch Turley six other countries spain, Switzerland and Tabiti.§ Switzerland and Spain 


New World Teachers 


¢ 4-.Week Intensive TEFL Certificate Courses 
Starting Monthly 
*No Second Language or Teaching 
Experience Required 
Jobs Available Throughout the World 
| Lifetime Job Placement Assistance Included 
were completely supportive and accessible, really mod- 


eled what they teach, and obviously se tons of expe- Call or Write Michael, Kelly, Joel or Jeff 


rience. It was very helpful to get lots of feedback from 


different people on our practice teaching.” { { 

oe i tsa itr dance ne though To Learn More Or To Receive A Free Information Pack 
CVCEY SCD OF 5 JOD SERRE AO et tae 605 Market Street, Suite 800, San Francisco CA 94105 
mis a cn ul a Fax: (415) 546-4196 E-mail: TeachersSF@aol.com 


- Susan Milde World Wide Web: http/Avww.cornells.com/nwt.htm 


TO CHECK THAT ANY TEFL SCHOOL IN CALIFORNIA IS PROPERLY 
800- = 2 , LICENSED AS REQUIRED BY THE STATE, CALL THE COUNCIL FOR 
‘ PRIVATE POSTSECONDARY & VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: (916) 445-3428 
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Diving in the Galapagos 


by Douglas Feldman 


e Galapagos Islands are approximately 620 

miles off the west coast of Ecuador. Now a 

National Park and Underwater Nature Re- 

serve, the Galapagos lie directly on the equa 

tor. As every schoolchild knows, Charles Dar- 

win landed here in 1836, and made the observations 

that led to his revolutionary work, The Origin of Species, 
twenty-three years later. 


I arrive on Isla Baltra about a week before my 


cruise aboard the Galapagos Adventurer. The major- 

ity of visitors see the Galapagos from boats which 

visit several of the islands in either a northern 

or southern loop out of Puerto Ayora. Gener- 

ally, a cruise includes daily guided walks and 
opportunities to snorkel. While this is an excellent way 
to see the variety of unique land animals, amphibians 
and birds, boat tours provide only a glimpse of the 
abundant marine life that thrives just below the sur- 
face of the islands’ azure waters. 
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Most visitors fail to realize that you don’t have to 
be a certified scuba diver to go on one of the diving 
excursions. If you are reasonably fit, most dive opera- 

tors will sign you up for an introductory 
: scuba diving course. The cost 
covers basic equipment rental, 


and diving instruction. It 
also includes several days 
of diving under the close 
supervision of a qualified 


“= dive instructor. At the 


very least, it will give you 


= a taste of the fantastic 


Visitors to the Galapagos 
usually see only the wildlife 
that live above the ocean's 
surface, like this Blue-footed 


Booby. 


world underwater. 
There is only one 
land-based, full-service 
dive operator in the 
Galapagos—Sub-Aqua 
(located on Avenida Dar- 
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win in Puerto Ayora). Sub-Aqua is owned and oper- 
ated by Fernando Zambrano, an experienced scuba 
diving instructor. 

After a bus ride to Puerto Ayora, and a visit to the 
Darwin Research Station, Bella Vista, Media Luna, Los 
Gemelos, as well as some other sites on Isla Santa Cruz, 
I decide to try my hand at scuba diving. 

Water around the Galapagos is colder than the 
Caribbean and other tropical diving destinations. This 
has to do with the Humboldt Current which flows 
north from the Antarctic Ocean and Antarctic Conver- 
gence. The Antarctic Conver- 
gence is an area of ocean directly 
south of Tierra Del Fuego, off the 
tip of the South American conti- 
nent. Here, the Atlantic, Pacific 
and Antarctic oceans come to- 
gether, creating turbulent seas 
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and powerful, deep-water currents that affect 
the marine environment as far north as the equa- 
tor and beyond. 

Unlike the Caribbean, the colder waters 
around the Galapagos require a wetsuit. Also, 
underwater visibility is limited. In Caribbean 
waters, typical underwater visibility ranges 
from 150 to 200 feet. Off the Galapagos, 25 to 75 
feet is the norm. There is a plus side, however. 
The dive sites available to Galapagos divers 
vary widely, each providing a unique experi- 
ence. In short, limited visibility and cooler tem- 
peratures are far outweighed by the sheer abun- 
dance of marine animals one can expect to en- 
counter with every dive. 

Academy Bay is south of Puerto Ayora on 
Isla Santa Cruz. At Punta Estrada in Academy 
Bay, we dive down into a school of twenty or 
more golden cowrays. The golden cowray looks 
like an eagle ray, with pointed triangular wings. These 
they flap like the wings of a bird to propel themselves 
through the water. Cowrays are a golden-brown, and 
the school we encounter swims very near the surface, 
reflecting sunlight off their backs in a dazzling, golden, 
underwater spectacle. Swimming in choreographed 
synchronicity, golden cowrays swerve and bank as one 
organism, like a flock of birds maintaining the same 
distance between individuals. They swim over for a 
good look at us—strange creatures with tanks on their 
backs exhaling air bubbles. Then, as one body, they veer 
out towards the bay. 

Continuing our dive, we 
descend to 60 feet, to find a se- 
ries of channels lining the sea 
floor. Created by ancient under- 
water lava flows, the channels 
are six to ten feet wide, about 
four to six feet deep. Swimming 
through the channels, we come 


face-to-face with several large, green sea turtles dozing 
underneath the lava rock ledges. These huge marine 
creatures can weigh 200 pounds and more, and live 
well over 100 years. Lying quietly on the sand, they 
wake on our approach, then swim out of the channel 
towards the open sea. 

Below, I see more sea turtles. I swim down to the 
sandy bottom, then inch forward until I am eyeball to 
eyeball with a turtle. Seemingly slow and clumsy, these 
large creatures are powerful swimmers in open water, 
impossible to overtake. 

We dive next at La Loberia, another prime diving 
spot in Academy Bay. La Loberia, as the name implies, 
is a favorite site for sea lions. Also for marine iguanas. 
At La Loberia, the surf pounds against the rocks and 
then drops down the rock 
face, to create an underwater 
cascade of bubbling seawater. 
Naturally playful and inquisi- 
tive, sea lions love to dive into 
the water and ride this jet 
sixty or seventy feet down to 
the sandy floor. On our first 
dive, at about sixty feet, we 
are surrounded by fifteen to 
twenty sea lions of varying 
sizes. Looking upward, I see 
a cloud of bubbles. Sea lions 
are riding the current down— 
the sun at their backs. A fan- 
tastic sight! 

Sea lions are curious. They swim in circles all 
around us, playfully chasing and biting each other. It’s 
strange, but even when a sea lion is just a few feet away, 
it is impossible to touch it. It simply turns gracefully, 
swimming out of reach with the greatest of ease. It 
seems to possess a sixth sense. It’s no less true when a 
sea lion is looking at something else. It seems to know 
just when to move away. 

Sea lions have large, liquid eyes that extend out- 
wards in a bulbous semi-circle. These account for the 
wide-angle, almost 180-degree vision of these excellent 
swimmers. Still, oftentimes caught up in the playful 
chase, a sea lion would accidentally bump into me, and 
turn quickly to see what it had hit. 

We also encounter a pair of gray/black octopuses 
clinging to the rocks, camouflaged against the stones. 
Clumped together, one of them half atop the other, they 
are perhaps mating. One octopus is missing part of a 
tentacle, possibly bitten off by a moray eel or other 
predator. The octopuses sway with the current, inflat- 
ing and deflating their bulbous heads as they breath 
seawater. When I reach out and gently probe one, it 
immediately changes to a dark, blackish brown. Cha- 
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Muy heart stops ... 
and | am 
face to snout 
with 
a medium-sized 
Shark! 


meleon-like, the octopus can change color at will, mim- 
icking the color and pattern of its surroundings. 

As we approach the shallows, we spot several ma- 
rine iguanas. Their skin is black and very rough, much 
like unfinished leather. On the surface, they are a curi- 
ous sight. When swimming, the iguana holds its head 
out of the water, using both its tail and legs to propel 
itself along. When ready to dive, the iguana will take a 
deep breath. It feeds on algae and seaweed at a depth 
of two to six feet, while holding onto rocks with one or 
both front claws. From afar, the claw of the iguana re- 
sembles the talon of a large raptor—an eagle or hawk. 
On closer inspection, it has a more rough-hewn, pre- 
historic look to it. It’s a claw you might expect to find 
on a dinosaur. The small-but-sharp teeth are adapted 
for biting seaweed off the sur- 
face of underwater rocks. 

Our presence hardly 
bothers the feeding iguanas. 
Gripping a rock, our bodies 
buffeted by the ocean swells, 
we come within inches of 
them. They take note of our 
presence, but resume feeding 
without apparent concern. 
Sated after a morning of sea- 
weed and algae, iguanas 
spend the afternoon basking 
in the sun, digesting their 
meal on the rocky island. Late 
in the day, iguanas will return 
to the water for another meal. Unlike many other am- 
phibians, Galapagos marine iguanas feed exclusively 
underwater. 

Once, near the end of a dive, I glimpse something 
small slithering across a slab of lava. It’s a nudibranch. 
Swimming closer, I recognize the small, snail-like crea- 
ture without a shell. Sound ugly? Distasteful? Not true. 
Nudibranches are fascinating and beautiful. This par- 
ticular nudibranch is a brilliant white creature with 
bright spots of an almost fluorescent purple all over its 
body. A nudibranch is rectangular—about one inch 
wide by two inches long—with a small head sporting 
two protruding antennae. As it crawls along, it rolls 
these antennae back and forth. Nudibranches move by 
undulating the sides of their bodies in a manner simi- 
lar to a stingray. Feeling fortunate to have come upon 
such a rare animal, I spend several minutes watching 
it. Nudibranches are more than just relatively scarce. 
Their small size and minimal mobility make them hard 
to see. I have been scuba diving for fourteen years, and 
this is my first nudibranch. 

There is more to come. Later that day, 1 am swim- 
ming with our Israeli guide along the bottom of the 
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bay. He points to a large, green sea turtle with huge 
black eyes gliding over to inspect us. The turtle swims 
directly towards me, then, passing within inches of my 
face, arcs away. I stretch out my hand just in time to 
stroke it down the entire length of its shell. It turns 
again, and for a few minutes, we swim side by side 
before it heads off into the distance. 

Leaving Punta Estrada and La Loberia, we steer 
for a remote sea mount thrusting vertically out of the 
ocean—just an hour’s boat ride south of Puerto Ayora. 
Gordon Rocks is a stony outcrop with vertical walls 
that plunge down well below the safe scuba diving limit 
of 130 feet. Tropical reef fish and other marine animals 
abound in underwater formations such as these. So 
prolific is the sea life here that it resembles a busy met- 
ropolitan intersection at rush hour. 

“We might see some sharks here,” says our guide 
as we gear up. To some of us, this is good news. To 
others, not. Safety in numbers, we dive ina group. lam 
one of the first in, and looking down I happen to notice 
that lam descending ona whitetip reef shark only thirty 
feet below. My heart stops as it swims upward, and I 
am face to snout with a medium-sized shark. On red 
alert, I am frantically trying to gauge its attitude and 
intentions. Happily, nothing bad happens. After a few 
seconds, it swims off. “Okay,” I think, “I guess our 
guide knows what he’s talking about!” 

At ninety feet, we come across two spotted moray 
eels lounging in a crevasse. They dart around in their 
crevasse home, opening and closing their mouths. This 
is how they breathe. Divers often mistake this for a 
threat, seeing in the open mouth of an eel a row of large, 
menacing teeth. In fact, the eel is merely taking in wa- 
ter to force through its gills. 

Leaving the eels, we swim around the rock face. 
Sharks abound—whitetip reef and scalloped hammer- 
heads. In the distance, a couple of large green turtles 
hover amidst an infinite variety of tropical reef fish. 

Gracefully flapping their triangular wings, eagle 
rays “fly” through the water, a magnificent and awe- 
some sight. On one dive, at a depth of sixty feet, I look 
around to see a spotted eagle ray. Black with white spots 
on top, and white underbelly, this particular eagle ray 
mirrors my course exactly while it takes stock of me. 
Later, a diver tells me the eagle ray had been following 
me for five minutes before I noticed it! 

With time running out, I glance up. Thirty scal- 
loped hammerheads, maybe more, are swimming over 
me just twenty-five feet away. These hammerheads are 
at least as large as I am. I count five or six stacked ver- 
tically, and there are at least six to eight stacks. I learn 
later that hammerheads do not like the sound of the air 
bubbles divers release, and will usually take off when 
they hear it. It is ironic that a shark would let a few air 
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bubbles stand in the way of such a tasty morsel as a 
scuba diver! 

Aglow and still excited by our underwater encoun- 
ters, we lounge on the deck on the way back to Puerto 
Ayora sunning ourselves and exchanging adventures. 
Now and then, a flying fish leaps from the waves, glides 
noiselessly through the air, and plops back into the 
water. We reach Puerto Ayora in less than an hour. Days 
spent scuba diving are always too short. 

Many are the haunts of divers in the Galapagos. 
Near Floreana Island, the adventurous can explore 
Devil’s Grotto—an ancient underwater volcano. Here, 
a round, crown-like rim protrudes above the surface of 
the sea, encircling a caldera. The basin is only ten feet 
deep on average, and in some places it is possible to 
stand up. Fish of all kinds, including sharks, teem in 
the shallow waters of the caldera and outside the walls 
of the crater, where the water is substantially deeper. 
Common are whitetip reef sharks, several varieties of 
pufferfish, as well as trumpetfish, surgeonfish, filefish, 
elegant moorish idols, colorful parrotfish, the poison- 
ous stone fish, even a variety of wrasse, blemmies and 
gobies. 

To dive Devil’s Grotto usually requires an over- 
night stay in Floreana, and time for two full days of 
diving. Many of the live-aboard cruising boats also pass 
Devil’s Grotto on the southern island loop and will pull 
in for an afternoon of snorkeling. 

Any trip to the Galapagos is fantastic. But if you 
possibly can, take the time to master the basics of scuba 
diving. This will open up underwater splendors and 
marvels impossible to see on land, and will transform 
your trip into something truly magical. ® 


Douglas Feldman is 37 years old and lives in Dallas, 
Texas. He spent the last two years traveling through South 
America and Mediterranean Europe. An Advanced Open 
Water Diver, Doug has visited many dive sites in the Carib- 
bean in addition to his trip to the Galapagos. 


IF YOU ARE PLANNING A TRIP: 


Galapagos Sub-Aqua is on Avenida Charles 
Darwin in Puerto Ayora in Santa Cruz. Sub- 
Aqua is owned by Fernando Zambrano, and can 


be reached by phone at 011-593-4-526-350, or 
by fax at 011-593-+4-314-510. 

The SAEC sells a Galapagos Information 
packet along with books and maps of the 
Galapagos Islands. To order, call 1-800-274— 
0568. 
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Arpilleras come in all shapes and sizes, and can be made-to-order to commemorate a special event or person. 
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Making a Scene: 
Arpilleras To Order 


by Joanna Liss 


he Spanish word, arpillera means “sack 

cloth.” But today, more often it refers to a 

unique handicraft, in which the sackcloth 

serves as the backing for small, brightly- 

colored wall hangings. The arpillera origi- 
nated in Chile, where it became a form of political ex- 
pression. Later, the art form spread to Peru, Ecuador, 
and Colombia. 

For the most part, arpilleras are made by women 
living in the poorer barrios. Many of the scenes hark 
back to youthful memories—lively scenes of the jungle, 
market days in the sierra, Andean harvests. It takes 
more than three days to make one of these wonderful 
pieces. 

My interest in these colorful wall hangings took 
root in 1988. I had come to Peru to adopt my son, then 
a two-week-old infant, now a worldly eight-year-old. 

In markets, strolling among stalls teeming with all 
sorts of handicrafts, these cheery scenes stood out, 
catching my eye. I was fascinated by the intricate work, 
a combination of applique, embroidery, and crochet 
techniques. By the time I left Peru, [had bought a dozen 
or more. Several I gave away as gifts, and others soon 
adorned the walls of our home. 

In 1991, I returned to Lima with my husband and 
son. We had come to adopt our second child. Now an 
old South American, or at least an old Peru hand as far 
as adoption is concerned, I knew what to expect. 
Adopting a child can easily take six to eight weeks. 
Before leaving the States, therefore, I searched around 
for a project—something to do with my new daughter 
after my son and Loring, my husband, returned home. 

I had been fortunate to come across, Tonight is 
Carnaval, a children’s book illustrated with arpilleras 
that tells the story of a young boy in Peru. I was in- 
trigued with the idea of arpilleras made specifically to 
illustrate a text. So, emboldened perhaps by my new 


call Seattle, and speak with Arthur Dorros, the author 
of Tonight is Carnaval. He told me of his travels in Peru 
some fifteen years before. He’d been traveling through 
the mountains when a band of musicians suddenly 
appeared, literally out of the hills. On their pipes and 
stringed instruments, they played haunting Indian 
rhythms. Dorros’ story struck a familiar chord. I had 
had a strikingly similar experience in 1988, with my 
husband and our then three-week old son, Max. Some- 
where in the mountains near Huaraz, a band of musi- 
cians had suddenly appeared out of nowhere, and just 
as suddenly vanished. I marveled that from sucha frag- 
ment of memory, one event, brief yet intense, Dorros 
had woven an entire story. 

An editor at Dutton, a fellow collector of arpilleras, 
came up with the idea of using arpilleras to illustrate a 
book. Dorros liked the idea. Working with the Oxfam 
office in Lima, he set out to find arpilleristas who could 
do the job. Dorros eventually carried a suitcase full of 
arpilleras back to New York—arpilleras enough to pro- 
vide the art department at Dutton with three choices to 
illustrate each page. Varying in size, some of the larger 
arpilleras ran across the centerfold. To my mind, this 
adds to the appeal of the book, but I can see where it 
might be a major source of frustration to the layout 
artist. 

Somewhere, I had also picked up Marjorie Agosin’s 
Scraps of Life. A Chilean poet, Agosin lives in Massa- 
chusetts and teaches at Wellesley College. Scraps of Life 
pays homage to the mothers, wives, and daughters of 
the desaparecidos, those who “disappeared” in the 1970s 
during Pinochet's brutally repressive regime. Some of 
these women were the original arpilleristas. These early 
wall hangings powerfully express the pain felt by these 
women at the loss of their loved ones. The themes of 
the arpilleras in Agosin’s book are blatantly political—a 
far cry from the pastoral scenes of village life I saw in 


adventure in parenting, I summoned the courage to Peru. 
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experiment. 


The success Dorros and his editor had illustrating 
Tonight is Carnaval with arpilleras impressed me. Also, 
Agosin’s stories of the Chilean arpilleristas had moved 
me deeply. I hoped to meet the arpilleristas behind the 
works I had come to admire so much. And so, when I 
left Massachusetts, I had a project to occupy me during 
my sojourn in Peru. 

We spent the first three weeks in Lima getting to 
know our new daughter, Carolina, keeping appoint- 
ments with lawyers and other officials, visiting friends, 
and exploring Lima together. Then, after three weeks, 
Loring and Max flew home, leaving me to complete 
Carolina’s adoption. With plenty of time to look 
around, Carolina and I set out to look for arpilleristas. 

I visited the Oxfam people and learned of their 
work in Peru. They told me more about the women 
who had made the arpilleras that illustrate Dorros’ 
book. Then one day, I met Monica. She was peddling 
her arpilleras on the street. In my shaky Spanish, I asked 
if she would make two special arpilleras for me. I de- 
scribed what I wanted, and drew some crude stick- 
figures to give her some idea of what the arpilleras 
should look like. I wanted one to show a wedding cer- 
emony. I planned to give this arpillera as a gift for my 
brother, who was about to get married. The second 
arpillera | had in mind for Seneca, a close friend soon to 
graduate from Tufts University. 

It was all a great experiment. What could a gradu- 
ation ceremony mean to Monica, or the significance of 
caps and gowns? Still, it worked, and for the most part, 
grandly. Seneca’s graduation gift turned out wonder- 
fully, even if it wasn’t ready in time for the ceremony. 

Ken and Jill’s wedding arpillera was equally mag- 
nificent, no matter that it featured a prominent church 
with two large crosses. I suppose I should have ex- 
plained things better to Monica. Both Jill and Ken are 
Jewish. I hoped that I was not insulting either Monica's 
religion or her handiwork when I asked her if she could 
remove the crosses. Obligingly, she produced a safety 
pin, and, standing in the middle of the street, started 
pulling out stitches. But as 
the crosses came off, what 
did we see? Another two 
crosses drawn underneath 
in ball-point pen! Only 
then did Monica confess 
that it was her daughter 
who had made the 
arpilleras. I’m sure it was 
hard for her to admit she 
wasn't the artist, especially 
as I had made a big to-do of asking her to sign each 
arpillera, and carried on about how important it was 
for me to have met the person who made them. 


It was all 
a great 
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ARPILLERA SOURCES 
(aside from the typical market crafts) 


Mujeres Creativas 

Pasaje Rodriguez de Mendoza F-31 
Pueblo Libre, Lima 

PERU 

or 

Movimiento Manuela Ramos 

Av. Bolivia 921, Brena, Lima 

PERU 


Grupo Compacto Humano 
Pamplona Alta 

Sector Virgen del Buen Paz, Lima 
PERU 


Workshop sponsored by 
Sisters of Notre Dame 


Tupac Amaru de Villa 
Corillos, PERU 


or by mail: 
SND 
Apartado 04005 


Barranco, Lima 4 
PERU 


MCCH 


Coordination de Mujeres 
C. Juan Leon Mera y Robles 
Quito, ECUADOR 


In the end, everything worked out fine. I met both 
of Monica’s daughters, Norma and Nelly, and got to 
know them. I’ve returned to Peru since, and have been 
to their homes in a pueblo joven (shantytown) overlook- 
ing Lima. They have made several more “special” 
arpilleras for me. When I want to order a special arpillera, 
I make a sketch, write instructions in my limited Span- 
ish, and entrust it all to the not-so-reliable mail. Each 
arpillera has been a rousing success. So far, I have “com- 
missioned” arpilleras to commemorate birthdays, adop- 
tions, anniversaries, bat mitzvahs, and even an arpillera 
of a dentist's office! 

In addition to the Huamanis—Monica, Norma, and 
Nelly—I’ve gotten to know three other groups of 
arpilleristas. Sister Juana McCarthy is from the United 
States. Originally from Dorchester, Massachusetts, she 
has lived in Peru for over twenty years. Sister Juana 
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belongs to the international order of Sisters of Notre 
Dame, the same order that runs the pre-school attended 
by both my children. When I found out that she had 
organized a group of arpilleristas, 1 eagerly asked if I 
could visit one of their weekly workshops. She intro- 
duced me to the Notre Dame workshop ina pueblo joven 
outside of Lima. 

Raul Alva, our adoption lawyer and friend, took 
me on the dusty drive out to the barren pueblo joven in 
his late model car. It’s strange but, in this environment, 
Raul was as much of a foreigner as I. We pulled over to 
a shack so Raul could buy cigarettes and ask directions. 
A horde of children swarmed around the car. For a mo- 
ment, I felt flustered. “Como se dice ...” they yelled. Then 
I realized they were asking us how to say words in 
English. I was moved by their eagerness, their enthusi- 
asm to learn in the midst of such poverty. 

Juana introduced us to a group of working women. 
Raul, the typical Peruvian, launched into a flamboyant 
speech. Shyly, I walked around, asking this woman and 
that about her work, and if it was okay to take a pic- 
ture. Many women were mothers with several children 
playing nearby. The women here made beautiful 
arpillera Christmas stockings, and also something they 
called cinco-en-uno, five-in-one. These were arpilleras 
with pockets designed to hold mail, or whatever else 
one might care to put in them. At Carolina’s school, the 
teachers use them to hold flash cards. 

Juana’s workshop has since created other special 
arpilleras for me. Once, I had an unusual request from 
Jeannie, who was playing Lady MacBeth. She wanted 
her arpillera to show a theatre-in-the-round stage, with 
MacBeth and herself wielding bloody daggers! I was 
uncertain how to adequately convey this macabre re- 
quest to Juana and her arpilleristas. It was unlikely any 
of the women had ever been inside a theater, let alone 
seen a production of Shakespeare. Nevertheless, the 
MacBeth arpillera turned out very well, and is perhaps 
indeed the most visually arresting arpillera I have seen. 

Later, I received a request from my friend Karen, 
who is deaf. Karen wanted an arpillera with people sign- 
ing, and an interpreter bridging the worlds of the hear- 
ing and the deaf. I asked the Notre Dame workshop if 
they could make such an arpillera. They could. Karen’s 
wall hanging shows two hands with “word bubbles” 
emanating from the fingers, much as they would come 
from the mouth of a speaker in a comic strip. 

Before leaving Lima, I had the good fortune to 
stumble upon two other arpillera workshops in Lima. 
The first is a group of eighteen women who call them- 
selves “Las Mujeres Creativas,” the Creative Women. 
Among the first groups to make arpilleras in Peru, they 
have been working together since the 1970s. They are 
known for arpilleras with social and political themes. I 
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discovered them in the least-likely of places—the 
walled-in garden of the U.S. Ambassador’s residence 
in Lima. They had set up their stall at an annual crafts 
fair organized for the U.S. community. Here, in this pro- 
tected enclave, I found arpilleras with themes protest- 
ing all kinds of violence—terrorism, violence by the 
state, violence of men against women. I found arpilleras 
of strikes and soup kitchens, and one emblazoned with: 
“Must we be humble and submissive? Never!” 

Excited and overwhelmed by these designs, I made 
arrangements to visit their workshop. Later, in down- 
town Lima, I met the whole group, and discovered the 
book that had been written about their work and their 
lives. In it, I learned 
the stories behind 
the arpilleras. Take 
for example, an 
arpillera of a bustling 
maternity ward. 
The woman who 
made it was poor. 
When her daughter 
went to the hospital 
to have her baby, she 
was turned away. 
Unable to pay, the 
daughter gave birth at home. The baby died. The doc- 
tors told the arpillerista the baby would have died any- 
way, but she wasn’t sure. “Sometimes I think the doc- 
tors just talk that way. The truth, we will never know.” 

Before I took Carolina home, I met another group 
of arpilleristas, the Grupo Compacto Humano, when a 
friend who was also adopting a child showed me their 
arpilleras. The Compacto Humano women have also 
been making arpilleras since the 1970s. Both the Mujeres 
Creativas and Compacto Humano women believed 
they started the first arpillera workshop in Peru. In 
terms of technique, the Compacto Humano arpilleras 
were far and away the most sophisticated I had seen— 
technically in a league all their own. I was beginning to 
appreciate differences in style and quality, and the fine- 
ness and the detail of these arpilleras was extraordinary. 
They were often different or unusual in other ways too. 
There were arpillera scenes I had never seen before— 
nursery schools and college classes, hospitals, religious 
festivals, and beauty salons. As it turned out, there was 
even an arpillera of the “Maternidad de Lima,” where 
our son, Max, was born. 

El Grupo Compacto Humano is located in the same 
pueblo joven where Monica Huamani and her daugh- 
ters live. Not every taxi driver will take you there. I 
found one on my third try, but wondered if I was put- 
ting my infant daughter in danger. I needn’t have wor- 
ried. Everyone that day was friendly and helpful. 


Must we be 

humble and 

submissive? 
Never! 
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As it turned out, I had found my project—some- 
thing for me to do during the long time it took to adopt 
Carolina. More important, I was able to forge lasting 
ties with the country of my children’s birth, bonds that 
I know will last. And at home, by exhibiting and dis- 
cussing my arpilleras, | have many opportunities to 
share my enthusiasm for Peru. 

Since 1991, when we brought Carolina home, I have 
returned to Peru twice. In 1993, I brought Max, then 
five, with me. We visited old friends and made some 
new ones. I showed Max many of the places I had gone 
while adopting him and Carolina. 

In 1994, I returned with my family to Ecuador. In 
Quito, I discovered a crafts cooperative. Here, I was 
excited to find arpilleras with indigenous political 
themes. I added several to my collection. 

We are now planning another trip. The kids want 
to visit Macchu Picchu, Nazca, and Paracas. This is a 
trip Loring and I took ten years ago, little realizing we’d 
be the parents of two Peruvians. I think Loring would 
prefer to hike the Colca Canyon. As for me, I’d be happy 
with either, but then again, I'd also be happy hanging 
around Lima with my artisan amigas. 

Max is drawing a scene of Boston’s Fenway Park 
to be made into an arpillera. It’s a game between the 
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Yankees and the Red Sox. It’s a gift for my brother (a 
rabid Yankee fan), and his wife (an equally enthusiastic 
supporter of the Sox), and their two young daughters 
(as yet uncommitted). But please don’t tell them—it’s 
a surprise! @ 


Joanna Liss’ collection of arpilleras has been exhibited 
at the Stetson Gallery in Marblehead, MA and at WGBH 
headquarters in Boston. Other exhibits are planned. She has 
talked about Peru to groups of Massachusetts schoolchildren, 
using slides, music, crafts and of course, arpilleras in her 
presentation. She is happy to assist anyone interested in or- 
dering custom-designed arpilleras. She can be reached at 508— 
927-5471, fax 508-531-0154. 
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William Walker: 


Grey-Eyed Man of Destiny 
Lert 1: She Making of a Filibuster 


? Vajor Gned Wiliam Walker 


fil-i-bus-ter (filo bus‘ter), n. 1. An adventurer who engages 
in unauthorized warfare against a country with which his 
own country is at peace; specif., any of the 19th century U.S. 
adventurers who led armed expeditions into Latin-Ameri- 
can countries; freebooter. 

[from Webster’s New World Dictionary, Prentice Hall Press, 
1984. ] 


Laurence Greene, author of The Filibuster: The Career of Will- 
iam Walker, believes that the word “filibuster” may be a cor- 
rupted form of the Dutch vrijbuiter, from vrij = “free” and 
buiter = “booty.” If you pronounce the word as “feely- 
booster,” instead of the modern, “filly buster,” you can see 
how vrijbuiter may have become “filibuster.” So, a “filibus- 
ter” is a freebooter. 
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By Richard C. Finch 


n his heyday he was given a hero’s welcome in 

New York City; in New Orleans his appearance 

brought a theatrical performance to a stop until 

he satisfied his fans with a short speech; he was 

idolized by many, hated and feared by more. The 
mere rumor of his approach created panic in Central 
American governments; his actions influenced U.S. and 
British foreign policy. Some historians have even 
claimed that, had he been successful, the American 
Civil War would have been delayed or, possibly, not 
fought at all. By the time of his execution at age 36 by a 
Honduran firing squad on 12 September, 1860, Will- 
iam Walker had been a physician, a lawyer, a newspa- 
per editor, a leader of military expeditions, and elected 
President of Nicaragua—the first American to become 
chief of state of a foreign nation. Yet today, even in his 
native state of Tennessee, he is virtually a forgotten 
man. 

Walker was born in Nashville in 1824, the son of a 
Scottish immigrant, James Walker and Mary Norvell, 
also of Scottish descent. William, the first of five chil- 
dren, was a sensitive and somewhat effeminate child 
who favored his mother both in looks and in his affec- 
tions. Mary Walker suffered from prolonged illnesses, 
and William spent much time caring for her, reading to 
her from the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott and other romantic authors 
popular in the South. Several of 
Walker’s biographers have made 
much of the influence that these he- 
roic tales later had on his adven- 
tures and on his strange, exagger- 
ated sense of honor. 

Walker possessed an able intel- 
lect, entering the University of 
Nashville at the age of 13. He was 
admitted to the junior class due to 
his proficiency in Greek, Latin, and 
other classical studies. Among the 
five faculty members of the university, Dr. Gerard 
Troost, a medical doctor and the first State Geologist of 
Tennessee, exerted special influence over William. De- 
spite his devout parents’ wishes that he study for the 
ministry, William chose to pursue medical studies after 
he graduated on 3 October, 1938, at the age of 14 years, 
5 months. 

Three years later, Walker entered the Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania. He received his M.D. in 1843. 
Oddly enough for a man who was later to become fa- 
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“Walker...looked 
like a Methodist 
circuit rider in 


straits...” 


Greene, 1937 
The Filibusters 


mous for his strange, intensely grey eyes, his graduat- 
ing essay was a study entitled, “The Iris.” Next, Walker 
went abroad to pursue advanced medical studies, in 
Edinburgh, Paris, and Heidelberg. Upon his return to 
Nashville in 1845, he was acclaimed as one of the best- 
trained physicians in the city. Yet he did not enter into 
medical practice; shortly upon his return, he informed 
his parents that he intended to study law. There are 
hints in some of his correspondence from Paris that he 
underwent there some sort of emotional crisis that left 
him disinterested in medicine as a career. His mother’s 
health had deteriorated during his absence, and his in- 
ability to help her may have confirmed his decision to 
abandon medicine. 

Walker moved to New Orleans to study law and 
within two years was admitted to the bar, opening a 
practice with Edmund Randolph, grandson of the great 
Virginia statesman. Randolph was to become one of 
the very few persons that Walker regarded as a lifelong 
friend. 

Yet despite friendship, law seemed to suit Walker’s 
temperament no more than medicine. Perhaps the deal- 
ing and the politics of law in the baudy city of New 
Orleans offended his sense of personal honor. By early 
1848, he had abandoned law for a third profession, jour- 
nalism, as an editor for a new 
newspaper, the Crescent. 

During his tenure at the Cres- 
cent, Walker penned a variety of 
editorials, generally of highly ide- 
alistic tone. Some seemed rather 
remarkable in light of his subse- 
quent career in Nicaragua. He lam- 
basted political corruption, cham- 
pioned democratic political move- 
ments in Europe, supported 
women’s rights to property own- 
ership and suffrage, and, by en- 
dorsing de Toqueville’s work, De- 
mocracy in America, obliquely criticized the institution 
of slavery. Editorials later attributed to Walker even 
took the unpopular anti-filibustering stand of criticiz- 
ing Southern designs to wrest Cuba from Spain by 
force. 

It was in New Orleans that Walker met the only 
woman, other than his mother, that he ever loved. Ellen 
Martin was 23, beautiful, witty, from a good family— 
and deaf. Perhaps her affliction brought out the chiv- 
alry in him. Perhaps she reminded him of his mother 
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“., almost white eyebrows and lashes concealed a 
seemingly pupilless, grey, cold eye...” 


Warren, in Scroggs, 1916, Of Filibusters and Financiers 


“,..the feature of General Walker is the eye, of 
which it would be difficult, in any written descrip- 
tion, to convey an adequate idea. It is a deep and 
intensely brilliant blue-grey, large and intelligent, 
and the calm unimpassioned manner with which 
he fixes this upon whoever he comes in contact 
with, seems to penetrate the innermost thoughts.” 


Wells, 1856, Walker’s Expedition to Nicaragua, p. 199-200 


“A certain expression of the eye would, however, 
probably have indicated to a physiognomist the 
reserve power veiled under so placid an exterior.” 


Doubleday, 1886, The ‘Filibuster’ War in Nicaragua, p. 105 


“. his eyes, from which came his sobriquet, ‘Grey- 
Eyed Man of Destiny,’ were keen in their scrutiny 
and almost hypnotic in their power.” 


Jamison, 1909, With Walker in Nicaragua, p. 18 


“Grey, brilliant, luminous, they seemed to pen- 
etrate the skulls of the men he talked to; they 
quickened the interest of his friends, arresting 
strangers, and threw antagonists off balance.” 


Carr, 1963, The World and William Walker, p. 13 
“His keen gray eyes were strikingly fine. When his 
usually cold nature gave way to emotions of anger 
or excitement, the eyes dilated and kindled with a 
greenish light, like a bird of prey.” 


Roche, 1891, The Story of the Filibusters, p.42—43 


“.. his eyes were steel gray, almost pupilless and 
had the depth of the sea and the steadiness of 
granite.” 

Greene, 1937, The Filibuster, p. 156 


because of her affliction. In any case, 
he was smitten. He courted her both 
tenderly and with a passion, learn- 
ing to converse with her in sign lan- 
guage. The image of this intense 
young man expressing his devotion 
to his dear one through touch and 
gesture and sign provides the stron- 
gest of contrasts with that of the 
cold, expressionless General Walker 
signing yet another execution order. 
Though never officially announced, 
it is assumed they planned to be 
married. 

Epidemics of cholera and yel- 
low fever periodically swept New 
Orleans. On 18 April, 1849, Ellen 
Martin fell victim to one of these 
seiges. Walker was disconsolate; 
now both the women of his life were 
dead. Always taciturn, he grew 
melancholy. In editorials evermore 
strident, he railed against such out- 
rages as damage to the city cem- 
etery by flooding. Not long after 
Ellen’s death, the Crescent ceased 
publication, and Walker, with no 
reason to stay, left New Orleans to 
join the many Americans thronging 
to California. He arrived in Califor- 
nia in June of 1850, and promptly 
took up the pen again. Now the edi- 
tor of the San Francisco Daily Her- 
ald, he rapidly became embroiled in 
the politics of this tumultuous city. 
Public criticism of a judge brought 
him a brief stay in jail, from which 
several thousand supporters in- 
tended to liberate him until they 
were restrained by Walker’s refusal 
to be set free by violence. This same 
case resulted in a duel, one of four 
fought by Walker during his life- 
time. His opponent shot Walker 
through the arm at eight paces. 
Walker, showing no pain, coolly 
suggested to his adversary that they 
shoot once again, but their seconds 
intervened and concluded the duel. 

In California, Walker renewed 
his ties with Edmund Randolph, 
who had preceded him West. Yet 
Walker could not settle down. By 
mid-1851, he had moved to 
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Maryville, California, was again in 
law practice and once again en- 
tangled in state politics. At one time, 
he staunchly supported an anti-sla- 
very candidate for control of the 
state Democratic Party, earning the 
enmity of those who wished to see 
the “peculiar institution” of slavery 
extended to California. 

The bitter debate over extend- 
ing slavery to new states led to 
growing North-South divisions in 
American society. These were inex- 
tricably tied to the nation’s territo- 
rial expansion. The United States 
had gained California, and much 
more, by the Treaty of Guadalupe, 
imposed on hapless Mexico at the 
close of the Mexican War in 1848. 
The popular sentiment that it was 
America’s “Manifest Destiny” to 
dominate the entire continent was 
nowhere stronger than in Califor- 
nia. Now that the Pacific Ocean had 
been reached, it was only logical to 
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Ellen Martin, Walker's only true love. 
Above: From an oil painting by R. 
Riboni. (Source: Rosengarten 1976.) 
Left: As played by Marlee Matlin in the 
movie “Walker.” 


look north or south to expand. The 
seeming backwardness of Latin 
American nations made them at- 
tractive to expansionists. William V. 
Wells, author of a book written in 
1856 to rally support to Walker's 
Nicaraguan campaign, spoke for 
many when he said “the effete and 
decadent descendants of the early 
Spanish colonists must eventually 
succumb and give place to the su- 
perior activity and intelligence of 
the Anglo-Saxon...The term ‘Mani- 
fest Destiny’ is no longer a 
myth...the tide of American popu- 
lation, stayed on the shores of the 
Pacific, seeks new channels...it is 
only a question of time.” Propo- 
nents of Manifest Destiny regarded 
Americanization of the continent as 
nothing less than bringing the lamp 
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Illustration from Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper, 1855-57. Source: Rosengarten 1976. 


of civilization to benighted societies. Many in 
California were open to excuses for taking 
more territory away from Mexico. William 
Walker was one. 

The Mexican government had invited 
French colonists to settle in Sonora. They hoped 
by this to counter Apache depredations on 
Mexican communities. Many Frenchmen then 
living in California were adventurers, no less than the 
Americans who had flooded to the goldfields. In late 
1851, a group of Frenchmen embarked from San Fran- 
cisco to Sonora. Their intent was to found a colony and 
exploit the supposedly rich mining districts. A second 
group left early the next year. Neither attempt at colo- 
nization succeeded, despite the support and aid of 
Mexican authorities eager to establish a buffer between 
them and the Americans to the north. A third expedi- 
tion, led by Count Raousset-Boulbon, left California in 
May, but upon arrival in Sonora found Mexican au- 
thorities no longer welcoming. Hostilities broke out. 
The Count was eventually forced to withdraw from 
Mexico. He returned to San Francisco, making no se- 
cret of his intention to return to Sonora. He did, and 
there ultimately lost his life. 

In the meantime, Americans in San Francisco were 
planning their own “colonies” in Sonora, with or with- 
out Mexican approval, or, for that matter, with or with- 
out U.S. government approval. U.S. neutrality laws 
forbade raising private armies to invade nations with 


which Mendez had performed in battle, 
contented himself with administering, he 
remarked that the Americans were not 
accustomed to the usages of the country; his 
feelings receiving a still greater shock as he 
witnessed the wounded of the enemy 
placed side by side with our own and 
receiving the same care and consideration.” 


“...word was brought in that 
Mendez was despatching the 
wounded of the enemy who 
still lay on the field. Hastening, 
by Walker’s order, to arrest this 
outrage, I found the old barbar- 
ian knocking them on the head 
with the butt of a musket, 
occasionally alternating the 
amusement by a thrust with 
the bayonet... He followed me 
very meekly, and after receiv- 
ing the severe reprimand 
which Walker, in good humor 
with his victory and in consid- 
eration of the good services 


Doubleday, 1886, The Filibuster War in Nicaragua. 


which the U.S. was at peace. Federal authorities in San 
Francisco did what they could to enforce the laws, but 
given the political climate of California at that time, 
their efforts were doomed. Newspaper editorials de- 
manded that America occupy Sonora as the only way 
to save the region’s defenseless people from Apache 
annihilation. Tales abounded of mineral wealth just 
waiting to be exploited. Among those inspired to ac- 
tion was William Walker. 

In June of 1853, Walker and his California law part- 
ner, Henry Watkins, set sail for Guaymas, Sonora. Once 
there, they planned to secure permission to establish a 
colony. They failed, but this deterred neither Walker 
nor his California backers. Even before the outcome of 
the Walker-Watkins mission was known, Walker’s 
backers in San Francisco began selling “Republic of 
Sonora” bonds, making no bones of their intent to pry 
away yet another chunk of Mexican territory. 

In short order, an expedition was outfitted, arms 
purchased, and a brig chartered to carry the filibusters 
to glory in the south. Walker, notwithstanding his utter 
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lack of any military experience or training, was chosen 
to lead the expedition with the rank of Colonel. The 
expedition left for Mexico on 16 October, 1853. 

It would be hard to imagine a more complete fail- 
ure than that of Walker’s Sonora expedition. Walker 
put ashore first in Lower California. The idea was to 
size up Mexican resistance before proceeding. Walker 
immediately declared the Republic of Lower Califor- 
nia independent, and proclaimed himself President. 
After appointing a cabinet, he solemnly issued procla- 
mations whilst explaining to the Mexicans the neces- 
sity of his actions and the benefits to them. In the end, 
he found no support among the sparse local populace, 
and there was little to recommend the desert land he 
had “liberated.” 

Under sporadic attack by Mexican bands and run- 
ning low on provisions, Walker determined to march 
his forces across the desolate peninsula and enter the 
state of Sonora. On 18 January, 1854, he issued a ludi- 
crous decree “annexing” Sonora and changing the 
name of the Republic of Lower California to the “Re- 
public of Sonora.” The march to Sonora commenced in 
February. The force commanded by “President” Walker 
had never exceeded 300 men. By the time the expedi- 
tion reached the Rio Colorado crossing, an unforgiving 
land, desertion, starvation, and attacks by Mexicans 
and Indians had reduced it to just thirty-four. There 
was no choice but to retreat with hopes of reaching 
safety at the U.S. border. On 8 May, his thirtieth birth- 
day, William Walker surrendered the remnants of his 
troops to the commander of U.S. forces at San Diego. A 
week later, he was in San Francisco on trial for violat- 
ing U.S. neutrality laws. 
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Paradoxically, Walker’s total failure in the desert 
did not discredit him in the eyes of his fellow Califor- 
nians. Quite the contrary. He was very popular, and 
quickly acquitted by the jury despite the evidence 
against him. He also gained the unflinching loyalty of a 
few men who had accompanied him into Mexico. How 
he managed this is not clear. It could not have been his 
military sagacity, for his campaign showed none. Per- 
haps he earned their respect with his stoicism and dig- 
nity in the face of hardship. In any case, men like 
Charles Gilman—who had lost a leg in the Sonoran 
Expedition—did not hesitate to join Walker in Nicara- 
gua the following year. ®@ 

Next Issue: Part I: Walker in Nicaragua. 


Richard C. Finch is a professor of geology at Tennessee 
Technological University. 
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of the South American Explorer. Yet, inspiration deserves flexibility. Publication of the verse below should 


4 [ or nineteen long years, the editor has successfully blocked all attempts to sneak a poem into the pages 


not be viewed as marking a change in our long-standing no-poems policy. 


“Se My Baby tad a Botfly qe~ 


“Whenever we think of what fulfills itself by making use of us, we are somewhat uneasy.” 


—Czeslaw Milosz 


My baby had a botfly 
botfly-buried 

in her seventh shakra, 

and there it slept 

for six weeks, oddly lunar, 
growing fat as a bullet 

on the flesh of her skull. 

To be accurate, it wasn’t a botfly 
but a botfly larva, a worm 


waiting for wings. A nymph 
in a river of blood. LE 
A hobo on a human train, 


carried from the cloud-forests 4 
of the Andes to cottonwood =~ 
valleys of Montana. 


Before she understood 

the maternal element 

in their relationship (I had no 
parallel paternal feelings) 

it simply itched and itched 

until I noticed an eraser- 

sized hole in her scalp 

that, contrary to nature, grew 
neither better nor worse, 

a perfect circle that finally revealed 
a snorkel-like probe, a spiracle, 

a tiny diver submerged 

deep into my lover's brain, 

its anal hook anchored hard 

in her psyche. She began to show 
signs of stress as the larva 

grew and ate and grew, 

and rolled its stickle-sided self 
around and around to carve out 

a home for its ever-expanding body. 


We are indeed uneasy when we feel 
that we are instruments, 
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and only instruments, 

of an alien will. And once the other 
asserts its presence within us, 

we are confused, if not converted. 
To starve it out is to starve 
ourselves, to wound it hurts us. 


The carnivorous hair-stippled worm 
required a new perspective—who 
would have thought there was enough space 
between my lover's cranium and curls 
for an entire adolescence? Have we 
ever considered the inconvenience cows 
and horses, the intended botfly hosts, 
suffer? Did I say intended? 

Intended by whom? We are warm and fleshy, 
that is all. Our very form 

is occasionally useful—our fingers 

as they strip away the prophylactic 
husks of corn, our throats 

as they sing with streptococcus. 

We are vain to believe the rest of the living 
have no interest in us. We just want 

to be left alone. And yet, 

after the doctor, fumbling in the tissues 
of my lover’s seventh shakra, held 

the excised larva aloft 

with his steel forceps 

for all to see, a pure object, 

we realized what a remarkable job 

it had been doing, 

and understood that it had no 

choice but to grow in that place 

where it was left, and though she 

had wished for this unburial 

more than anything, my lover, 

now returned to me alone, 

had been chosen to participate 

in a way for which we too hunger. 


—Robert Hackett 
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The Herb Doctor 


by A. P. Cavender 


first see Olger in the Plaza Roja in Guaranda— 

a small town in the central sierra of Ecuador. 

Surrounded by a throng of the curious, he is 

barking into a microphone. A twelve-foot boa 

constrictor is draped around his neck, his voice 
booms forth from two ten-inch car speakers powered 
by a twelve-volt battery. He speaks rapidly, punching 
each syllable as he touts the virtues of Higasan, a con- 
coction of six plantas medicinales found only in la selva . 
Olger plays on the belief of many Ecuadorians that 
plants from the rainforest have “mucho poder.” He mar- 
kets his wonder-drugs prepackaged, in labeled plastic 
bags. Higasan, he assures the crowd, is the answer—an 
all around panacea for headache, nervous condition, 
indigestion, white tongue, high blood pressure, low 
blood pressure, poor appetite, flatulence, cirrhosis, and 
lassitude, to say nothing of other ailments. 

Like any showman, Olger has his props—a couple 
of boxes strategically set up on the ground in front. As 
he makes his pitch, a snake pushes the lid off a box, 
and slithers out. A real crowd pleaser! Just when it looks 
like a snake will escape, Olger deftly kicks it back in the 
box, but always leaves the lid slightly ajar so it can es- 
cape again. Spread out in front for all to see are his 
other wares, his materia medica—tapir feet, toucan 
beaks, snake skins, jars containing the fat and meat of 
caiman, turtles and snakes, along with bundles of tree 
bark and dried plants. 

Clearly a master at 
working a crowd, Olger 
brings to mind the carnies 
and snake oil peddlers back 
home. Olger is a hustler and 
huckster with all the gim- 
micks. For all that, he re- 
mains a significant part of the medical scene in Ecua- 
dor. Many are those who come to Olger for advice, 
seeking him out after his street show in the plaza, or 
traveling for miles to his home. 


Olger is a hustler 
and a huckster with 


all the gimmicks. Pe 


I forget all about Olger once I start work at the clinic 
in Guanujo. Dr. Luiz Vasconez is the director and only 
physician at the clinic. Dr. Vasconez prescribes herbs 
in his medical practice. As part of my research, I spend 
one afternoon talking to him about local herbs. During 
our conversation, he mentions his neighbor, an 
herbolario, and recommends him to me as one who 
knows much about the plantas medicinales of Ecuador. 
It’s Olger. 

Olger lives with his mother and two brothers in a 
modest, four-room cinderblock house. At twenty-eight, 
Olger is the eldest son. For several years now, he has 
been the sole provider for his family. Today he sits in 
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the parlor surrounded by piles of loose, dried plants of 
various kinds. Much of his knowledge of plantas 
medicinales and other materia medica he says he learned 
from family and friends or through reading books and 
articles. He proudly displays his book collection on 
South American botany. Olger learned the herb trade 
early. When he was only seventeen, he hired on as an 
apprentice to an herb dealer in Riobamba. Over the 
next three years, he traveled the herb circuit through- 
out Ecuador, Colombia and Peru, especially in the 
Oriente, replenishing supplies. Nowadays, he only 
makes the circuit once or twice a year, putting on his 
“show” in towns and villages along the way. Be- 
tween performances, he buys, sells, and trades herbs 
and other materia medica with old friends and deal- 
ers. He is always on the alert for new contacts and 
sources, Eight years ago, he struck out on his 
own, and has built a solid business that today 
provides a comfortable living for him and hisH11$ 
family. A sign of this prosperity is the new two- 
room addition being built on his house. 

There is a public hospital in Guaranda only 
five minutes away by bus. There is also a clinic 


within walking distance. Still, many townspeople will 


visit Olger before going to a doctor or other health 
worker or seek him out when other treatments fail. His 
knowledge of folk remedies attracts people—also his 
engaging personality, and his wide knowledge of me- 
dicinal plants. He is popular, but not because he’s 
cheap. Medications cost money in Ecuador, but not 
medical care. It’s free. Olger claims success treating 
stomach ulcers, poor circulation, parasitic infection, 
headache, acne, menstrual problems, fatigue, inflam- 
mation of the ovaries, liver and kidney problems, to- 
gether with assorted folk illnesses, including mal de ojo, 
mal aire, and empacho. On the other hand, Olger will not 
diagnose or treat espanto—a malady brought on by a 
sudden fright or traumatic experience causing, in some 
cases, a person's soul to leave the body. Only curanderos, 
he says modestly, can treat this disorder. 

Four years ago, an official from Quito arrived in 
Guanujo. He came from the Ministry of Health. He 
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threatened to report Olger for practicing medicine 
without a license. A bribe resolved the matter, says 
Olger. He continues to practice, at least for a while. But 
how did the official hear about Olger? No one can say 
for sure, but it seems likely a local doctor filed a com- 
plaint. Indeed, many physicians in Ecuador disdain tra- 
ditional healers. To Ecuador’s medical establishment, 
Olger and his kind are “charlatans,”and “threats to the 
public health.” 

It’s the rare doctor in Ecuador who can tell a 
curandero from an herbolario or a yachag (Quechua term 
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for shaman). All three 
are commonly and in- 
discriminately 
grouped together as 
curanderos. Bolivar 
Province is a case in 
point. It has one of the 
largest populations of 


and his wide 


erally insist that Quechua has no word for traditional 


4 healer—even Quechua speakers say “curandero!” 


Whatever name they go by, traditional healers in Ecua- 
dor are at best tolerated by the medical establishment. 
But there’s a danger. If, like Olger, they become popu- 
lar and build a reputation, they threaten the system. 
When they do, they are punished. 

I see Olger once again before leaving Guaranda. 
He’s back in the Plaza Roja hawking his medicines. He 
catches sight of me as I politely nudge my way through 
the crowd. Ever the salesman, Olger is not about to 
pass up such an opportunity. He smiles and points in 
my direction. “There, folks, is a man who came all the 
way from the United States to learn about me and the 
power of my medicines. He’s come to take my knowl- 
edge back to the people of his country. He can tell you 
about the power of Higasan. He himself has bought 
Higasan.” Ihave become a promotional pawn in Olger’s 
sales pitch. I go along, smiling and saying nothing. | 
stay on to hear him sing the praises of his own special 
salve—an ointment especially good for backache, head- 
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ache, arthritis, dry skin, baldness, rashes burns, and 
other maladies. As I turn to leave, I can’t help wonder- 
ing. It’s true. [bought some Higasan. Will it really work 
for my frequent bouts of sinusitis? 

First impressions aside, I have come to appreciate 
that Olger is more than an herb huckster. Like it or not, 
he is, in fact, a significant part of the health care system 
in Ecuador, one of the alternative health providers 
available to people living in Guanujo, Guaranda and 
beyond. An herbolario, Olger is an important figure in 
what many anthropologists and other observers see as 
“the unofficial system” of health care. It is this unoffi- 
cial system, with its traditional ways of healing, that 
provides much of the health care in the developing 
world today. ® 


Anthony Cavender teaches cultural anthropology at 
East Tennessee State University. He studies traditional 
medicines on several continents, including Africa and South 
America. 
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Havana Geed Time! 


by Ralph Martell 


went to Cuba as a young romantic with raging 

hormones. That was forty-five years ago. It 

would be great to get back. But how? The trip 

described in the article is for serious artists—mu- 

sicians with a strong interest in Afro/Cuban 
rhythms, or social dancers eager to make a Latin con- 
nection. I am neither. Still, maybe I can fit in anyway. I 
have always had a great passion for Latin music, espe- 
cially Afro/Cuban jazz. That’s a beginning. 

I write to the people sponsoring the Caribbean Mu- 
sic and Dance Program, making sure to include one of 
my books. I introduce myself as an ac- 
complished journalist, and offer my ser- 
vices. It works. Lisa Maria Salb calls. She 
invites me to come along. The visa? No 
problem, she says. It can be arranged. 
At the last minute, I even line up an as- 
signment from my local newspaper, the 
Clinton Courier. 

The ice is thinning after a bizarre 
late-January thaw. The thought of more 
ice fishing has lost its appeal as I gaze 
out over my semi-frozen pond through 
the windows of my cabin. 

Now that lam going, The Caribbean 
Music and Dance Program sends me all 
kinds of literature and travel advisories. 
Departure is set for February 9. This hap- 
pens to be my sixty-eighth birthday and 
I feel in the prime of youth (well, almost). 
In head and spirit, certainly. 

Anticipation is one of the great re- 
wards of traveling. I read everything I can find on Cuba. 
I shouldn’t expect to find Old Havana in its former 
glory and gaiety. No matter, I have my youthful memo- 
ries. 

I call my daughter, Josephine, and son, Nevin. I 
give them emergency numbers in Havana. Josephine 
wants to jump ship and come along. 
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The great day arrives. The alarm clock gives off a 
digital bleat. To keep from falling back to sleep, I thrust 
my legs out and onto the cold floor. Dressed and out 
the door, I step into a cold, black morning. Without the 
lift of coffee, I struggle with my suitcase through 
mounds of snow, vapor pouring out of my nostrils like 
some embattled dragon. 

In Charlotte, North Carolina, the temperature is 
below freezing. I change planes, and it’s off into the 
wild blue yonder. It’s then I remember—today is my 
birthday! 


Afro-Cuba de Matanzas gives a folkloric performance. 


I decide to ignore the passage of years. Looking 
down on coral reefs set in a turquoise ocean, my spirits 
return. The first stop is Nassau. I worked as a bartender 
at the British Colonial Hotel on this island. That was 
around 1949, It is all so strange. 

I check into my hotel, and then I’m off to see my 
alma mater. Just a few blocks away, the British Colo- 
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nial, a huge, faded pink 
stucco giant, its turrets 
built at the turn of the cen- 
tury, dominates the small 
downtown area. It’s been 
refurbished since my time, 
but then so has my recall. I 
can’t seem to bring reality 
in line with my memories. 

Tourists are every- 
where—common as 
ants—running about with 
wallets bulging and a 
shoppers’ gleam in their 
eyes. The back streets are 
as colorful as I remember, 
lined with the old, charm- 
ing clapboard buildings, 
verandahs and shuttered 
windows. 

Iarrive at the airport. I 
strike up a conversation 
with Harry. He’s from Ber- 
muda. Harry owns Enter- 
prise Submarine, Ltd. His 
company will take you un- 
derwater for views of the 
reef. We exchange business 
cards. I tell him that I 
might be an investor. 

The flight leaves at 4 
p.m. Harry scoffs. “If it 
leaves on time, I'll buy you 
a bottle of rum,” he says. 
The plane takes off on 
time. I tell Harry I’ll meet 
him at his hotel, the 
Nacional, for a drink. Cu- 
ban Airlines is very lax. 
You can smoke. If you 
want, leave your seat re- 
clined during landing. 

Havana Airport is 
quiet, but we’re all exhila- 
rated to be on Cuban soil. 
Standing in line at immi- 
gration, an official calls out 
my name. I go over. He's friendly. “Are you a journal- 
ist?” he asks in English. “What have you written?” I 
tell him. He smiles and goes away. 

A bus picks us up at the airport. We drive through 
the suburbs past parks and houses. The parks look 
clean, and the houses well maintained, especially in 
the wealthier areas. Bicycles are everywhere, no doubt 
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Chucho Valdez playing the chekere with Irakere at the jazz festival. 


the result of the high cost of gasoline and low wages. 

Our hotel, the Riviera, was built in the late fifties 
by the notorious Jewish mafia tycoon Meyer Lansky. 
The Cubans are doing their best to give it a facelift. 
Inside, nothing has changed. It’s all glitzy and fun. At 
any moment, I expect to see Lucille Ball and Desi Arnez 
strolling through the lobby. 
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My spacious room overlooks the Malecén, a curv- 
ing seawall, highway and promenade, where, at any 
time of day, you can see lovers clutched in fervent em- 
brace. There are deep gouges in the carpet and a 
lampshade has fallen off, but everything else is in work- 
ing order. Whaddya want for $300 a night? 

I meet up with my group over dinner. They’re all 
friendly and mostly from California. The food is plain 
but good. After dinner, I order an espresso and settle 
back to my first Cuban cigar. Havana heaven! 

We go to a folkloric dance. It’s Afro-Cuban and the 
dancers are good, but.... Maybe it’s the setting—a lo- 
cal school. It’s just not exotic. Two young people start 
dancing in the aisle. They don’t belong to the dance 
troupe. They leap onto the stage. Very disruptive but 
exciting. 

I’m not prepared. Old Havana is run down. In 
places it looks like a bombed-out city. Whole blocks of 
gutted buildings in faded pastels line the Malecon. In 
other places, narrow cobblestone streets still wind be- 
low balconied buildings. At times, cleaning water 
thrown from the apartments above, splashes down on 
the street. But, the poverty aside, there is still a definite 
old charm, no matter that the residents may wish for 
something better. 

Streets teem with life. The people are proud. 
Women throw kisses; some pinch me and laugh. Chil- 
dren stretch out their hands for dollars, coins or 
Chiclets. Older people might ask for money, but with 
dignity. Stores are almost empty. What merchandise 
there is might be leftovers from a thrift store. Pharma- 
cies have nothing on display in their windows. Inside, 
their counters and showcases are bare, as if in a city 
under siege. 


Kids play in Old Havana. 
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I walk past the Ambos Mundos Hotel. I stayed here 
once. It’s where Hemingway wrote For Whom the Bell 
Tolls. Now it’s boarded up. 

La Bodeguita Del Medio is still going strong. It’s a 
bar and restaurant famous for the artists that went 
there. | used to frequent it long ago. Now, it’s filled 
with tourists. For Cubans, it’s too expensive. 

Admission to the Museum of the Revolution is 
three dollars, and another three dollars to take pictures. 
There are life-sized photographs of Fidel and Ché fight- 
ing in the mountains, and caricatures of Reagan and 
Bush calling them “cretins.” 

Back in the street, a man stops me. He is holding 
his stomach in pain. He looks terrible. I give him a dol- 
lar. 

“Do you want to buy cigars?” The two young men 
are about the age I was when I first came to Cuba. Alain 
knows more English than his friend China. He is 
around five foot, with short black hair, chiseled fea- 
tures and a strong physique from playing handball. 
China’s hair is shoulder-length, black, and curly. His 
hazel eyes are slanted. His smile is infectious. The small 
dab of hair under his lower lip and his moustache give 
him a roguish look. My daughter, Josephine, would 
fancy them both. 

Alain brings up cigars again. For twenty-five dol- 
lars, black market, he can get me a box of 25 Montecristo 
No. 1’s. In Canada, or any place else, you’d pay twelve 
dollars for just one. 

After rattling across town in a taxi, Alain springs 
out. His friends are playing handball in the narrow 
street. Not missing a beat, he swats the ball on the re- 
bound. More jostling, then the game stops for a confer- 
ence. A friend of Alain’s grabs a bike, and dashes off. 
Ten minutes later he’s back, waving a box 
of Montecristo No. 1’s. It’s like West Side 
Story in Old Havana. 

After our deal, Alain and China hang 
around, making conversation. We go to a 
plaza, where I spring for beers. We listen to 
musicians singing romantic ballads. 
Gradually, I feel comfortable and safe with 
them. Alain says he’s an electrician with a 
diploma. He makes 150 pesos a month, or 
about three dollars American. He goes on 
to say that food is rationed. Often there’s 
not enough to eat. 

We leave. Alain knows where we can 
hear some some African drummers. Alain 
and China are edgy. There’s no street, it 
seems, without a policeman or two. When 
we arrive, nothing is happening. There’s a 
weird-looking young man ina tee shirt, ob- 
viously an undercover policeman. He asks 
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Alain and China for identification. Alain’s pa- 
pers are not in order. Another policeman ap- 
pears. He takes Alain away. I leave with China. 
Before I catch a cab, I give him my card and tell 
him my room number at the hotel. 

Alain calls the next day, then drops by. At 
the police station, they made him stand for 
three hours, he says, his face against a wall, his 
hands behind his head. They threatened to 
punch him. He slept on a concrete floor in his 
tee shirt, without food. This morning, he paid 
a fine, then they released him. It happens all 
the time, he says. 

That night we go to the jazz festival at the 
Casa de Cultura Plaza. We’ve come to hear the 
hot salsa bands. Tonight's star attraction is 
Chucho Valdez e Irakere, a popular pianist, 
keyboardist, and composer, and his sizzling 
band. There are several thousand rum drink- 
ing fans, but it’s all very orderly. Everyone’s 
happy and loving the music. People are dancing and 
singing along. 

After the concert, it’s back to the hotel for more 
music. The hotel management allows bottles of rum in 
the lobby. Drinkers cluster around buckets of ice and 
cans of Coca-Cola. Beautiful women fill the lobby, ask- 
ing to be taken into the hotel nightclub, the “Palacio de 
la Salsa.” Men drift in. Some pair off with a woman. 
Jill, one of the group organizers, warned us that we 
would be approached. The women are not prostitutes, 
she said. The economy is at fault. They simply can’t 
afford the cover charge—ten U.S. dollars to get in. In- 
side the “Palacio de la Salsa,” it’s music non-stop. 

Next morning, I take a ride out to Santa Maria 
beach. Alain and China come along. It’s a $20 cab fare 
one way, and takes half an hour. The water is a Carib- 
bean blue, but the beach is trashed out. A fellow ap- 
proaches. In one hand, he holds a newspaper. It’s rolled 
into a cone. There is a safety pin on the narrow end. He 
spins a long-playing record with his other hand, mak- 
ing a turntable of sorts. Lo and behold, by putting the 
pin in a groove on the record, the ingenious young 
Edison is producing music. At close range, I can even 
make out the words of the singer. Impressed, I give 
him a dollar. 

It’s Monday. Time for more jazz at the Plaza Cul- 
tural. For truly incendiary jazz, nothings beats the im- 
peccable precision of the Grupo Bamboleo. It’s my fa- 
vorite jazz band. Every musician is a superb soloist. 
Curls cascading to her shoulders, a stunning black 
woman sings and dances. Two extraordinarily lovely 
young dancers leap onto the stage. They gyrate in the 
briefest of costumes, their bodies liquid. The crowd 
goes wild. 
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Lazaro Pedroso (L) teaches a percussion workshop for the Carribean Music 
and Dance Program. 


It’s music again the following night. Alain and 
China take me to the Amphitheatre. It’s a gargantuan, 
tiered, cement complex, but tonight it’s a disco. This 
show is for the people—no tourists anywhere. Alain 
and China pay one peso each. I pay a dollar. Everyone 
has brought a bottle of rum. The crowd is 98 percent 
black. When the band fails to show, they play records 
instead. Everyone dances. A young woman in a tight- 
fitting, sparkling blue outfit dances as though pos- 
sessed. Flinging her hands into the air, her body quiv- 
ers and pulsates in sheer abandon. Scores of children 
are on the loose, and even the smallest get caught up in 
the shifting rhythms, delighting in their bodies and the 
music. 

Later, Alain insists we take a taxi. It is dangerous 
on the streets at night, he says. We should not be out 
alone. We drop by Alain’s apartment. It’s just a stop for 
Alain to pick up more rum, but the police are waiting. 
They grab him. His mother is in the apartment. I do my 
best to comfort her. China appears. He’s laughing. Soon 
Alain reappears. “No hay problema,” he says. His pa- 
pers are in order. 

On parting, Alain invites me for lunch the next day. 
He will try to catch some fish. I arrive at his apartment. 
His building is falling apart, but the old Spanish tiles 
are everywhere, and as beautiful as ever. Because it’s 
Valentine’s Day, there is extra gas for cooking. But no 
fish. The sea was too rough for fishing, Alain explains, 
so the main dish is pork. That's fine with me. I love 
pork, especially cooked Cuban-style. 

We dine on a salad of fresh cabbage, tomatoes and 
green peppers. There are fried plantain chips, pork 
cooked in its own juice with lots of fresh garlic, black 
beans with white rice, and sweet bananas. The drink is 
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freshly squeezed orange juice. I’m reminded of the old 
days in Key West. A splendid meal! I am deeply 
touched by Alain’s generosity. It must have cost him a 
month’s salary and rations. 

Alain introduces me to his neighbor, Andre, a 
drummer with long, silver hair. Andre’s arms are thick 
from years of drumming. He looks quite fit, but at 58, 
complains of being old. He taught Afro-Cuban drum- 
ming to many blacks, but he can’t get work now be- 
cause he’s white. 

Walking to get a taxi, we pass through a beautiful 
square. It’s surrounded by a cathedral and other or- 
nate, old buildings. Alain points to the street. “It’s made 
of wood,” he says. Sure enough, on closer inspection, I 
can see the small blocks of wood. I can even make out 
the grain. Some blocks have split. Old and worn, they 
have a high, leathery polish. They look like cobble- 
stones. 

We enter a building, open in the 
center, with balconies all around. At 
several tables, cigarmakers with cres- 
cent-shaped, flat steel blades, deftly 
cut long leaves of cured tobacco. These 
they roll and shape in molds. Many 
cigarmakers are puffing on their cre- 
ations. I notice a woman. As a 
cigarmaker, she seems more sensual in 
her work, more delicate—until the 
knife comes into play. 

Back in the hotel, I’m feeling guilty. 
There is so much food, so many dishes 
to choose from, and I can eat as much 
as I like. It doesn’t seem fair—the 
haves and the have-nots. I’m not a mis- 
sionary, but I’m not mercenary. 

Next day, in the hotel lobby, I meet 
an attractive Cuban woman. “Are you 
an American writer?” she asks. I say 
yes, blushing. On her card, it says, “Silvia Gonzalez 
Guerra, autor musical.” Later, she gives me a present— 
Bienvenido a Cuba Bella. It's a music tape. Two of the 
nine songs on it are hers. I play the cassette in the car 
driving out to Ernest Hemingway’s home. It’s very ro- 
mantic. 

I saw Hemingway once. He was drinking at La 
Floridita, a restaurant in Havana. Hemingway’s house 
is no longer open to visitors. You pay five dollars to see 
it from outside, and every picture you take through a 
doorway or window costs another five dollars. All very 
strange. The house itself is rather modest, a sprawling 
home perched on a hill looking off toward Havana. The 
grounds are sizeable. It must have been rather secluded 
when Hemingway lived there. No more. The surround- 
ing area is now crowded. 
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From what can be seen of the interior, it looks com- 
fortable. Books line the walls, and animal heads gaze 
down in every room, trophies Hemingway brought 
back from his adventures in Africa. Off to one side, 
Hemingway’s wife, Mary, built him his own ivory 
tower, a separate building close to the house where he 
could be alone to write. It is said he never liked it much 
and rarely used it. 

In the back is an empty swimming pool. Also the 
headstones of three pet dogs. His boat, Pilar, lies under 
a cover. A handsome wooden launch, it’s easy to imag- 
ine Hemingway and the happy days he had fishing 
aboard her. 

Miguel, our driver, suggests La Terrazza, a restau- 
rant on the bay in nearby Cohimar. Hemingway came 
here often, and its here he dreamed up The Old Man 
and the Sea. In the restaurant, I feel transported back in 
time. The handmade furniture, the high ceilings with 
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revolving fans conjure up the beautiful old cafes of 
Havana. The long bar is polished to perfection. Sun- 
light and sea air flood in through large, glass windows. 
Photographs of Hemingway cover the walls. One 
shows Heminway presenting a trophy to Fidel Castro, 
winner of the bill fish tournament he sponsored. We 
hoist our complimentary drinks of blue Curagao to 
honor the Old Man and the Sea. 

The next day, I go to the National School of Art. 
Chucho Valdez gives a talk, then plays a thrilling 
compostion on the piano. The school has survived be- 
cause of people like Chucho and the Music and Dance 
Program. Many of the professors are graduates. The 
National School of Art has the only school of modern 
dance on the island. Tuition is free, but admission is 
based on ability. Students flood the open-air hallways. 
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In every classroom we pass, there is a tuba player, or 
drummer, saxophone player, singer, or dance troupe— 
artists of every description practicing. 

Currently 600 students study music at the National 
School of Art. Another 150 are enrolled in dance. The 
Caribbean Music and Dance Program provides the 
money for many students to come to Cuba. It also do- 
nates instruments, and even medicine. I leave the Na- 
tional School of Art with a sense of hope. Seeing so 
many gifted young people, I realize the importantance 
of cultural exchange over politics. 

All too soon, it’s time to go. I feel sad leaving so 
many friends behind. Fidel Castro has given Cubans a 
sense of worth, a good education, medical care, and 
self-esteem. What they need now is economic help so 
that they can help themselves. They need freedom of 
expression, and an end to the embargo. And of course, 
they should be free to travel where they please. 

Going through U.S. Customs, I worry about my 
cigars. I’m told they’re fakes—not genuine Montecristo 
and Romeo y Julieta cigars at all. Still, the taste is sweet 
and delicate, and they hold a long ash—proof of qual- 
ity. As a journalist, I am allowed to bring in $500 in 
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goods, plus cigars. If necessary, I am ready to put up a 
stiff fight if customs tries to confiscate them. 

The customs inspector asks how long I have been 
away. “A week in Cuba,” I tell him. A mistake. As a 
courtesy, Cuban officials had not stamped my passport. 
If I’d said nothing about Cuba, he’d never have known. 

Another inspector asks if I have anything to de- 
clare. I open my suitcase, and mention the cigars. To 
my surprise and delight, he winks and waves me 
through. @ 


Ralph Martell recently returned from his fifth visit to 
Cuba. He is in the process of publishing his fifth book, which 
will include a version of the above story. 

Note: At the moment, travel by U.S. citizens to Cuba is 
illegal. This may change for the better or the worse. Check 
with the State Department for prevailing regulations and 
restrictions. 

For more information about the Caribbean Music and 
Dance Program, contact them at 1611 Telegraph Ave., #808, 
Oakland, CA 94612. Phone: 510-444-7173. Fax: 510-444- 
5412. They offer many workshops throughout the year. 
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Holbrook tours are developed with an educational focus, and 
are based on the escorted university tour model, aad You are 

ensured an enriching holiday, as each tour has an educational 
leader who is an expert in their field, be they professors, 

scientists, generalists, photographers, or artists; has a local guide 
to complement the expertise of the leader; is limited to no more 
than 16 passengers; and has competitive, all-inclusive pricing. 

‘tm We also organize customized, independent travel to these 
countries, band Holbrook Travel has 22 years of experience in 

creating guided educational tours to Latin America, Africa, 

and the rest of the natural world, and we are eager to share 
this experience with you. © Please call us for a catalog of 
our offerings. 

800-451-7111 


fax: 352-371-3710 e-mail: travel@holbrook.usa.com 
Internet: http://www.gorp.com/holbrook.htm 
3540 NW 13th Street, Gainesville, FL 32609 
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Dive a legend when you explore the Galapagos 
archipelago from the marvelous ship, REINA 
SILVIA. Magical islands are known for prolific, 
exotic wildlife...underwater AND onshore. The 
fully equipped, a/c REINA SILVIA is a diver's 
dream ship, outfitted for the serious diver/pho- 
tographer. Dolphins, hammerheads, whale 
sharks, sea lions and whales are just few of the 
species you'll encounter on this trip ofa lifetime! 


EIGHT 
TRIPS 
PLANNED 


Don't miss this one - treat yourself to an 
unforgettable adventure! 
For Travel Arrangements 


AQUATIC 
ENCOUNTERS 


“World Class Diving Ventures™ 
(303) 494-8384 USA FAX: (303) 494-1202 USA 
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Market Between Iwo Worlds 


by Tom Mueller 


Belém’s Ver-o-Péso market will have arrived be- 
fore you. 

At dawn, when the moist air is still cool, I find them 
perched among the sharp metal spires of the Mercado 
de Ferro, hooding their black wings and rocking like B- 
movie gunfighters. The harbor is already aroil with 
smoking boats jostling for position at the docks. 
Crowds of stevedores and stallkeepers curse each other 
good-naturedly. One by one they haul their crates, bas- 
kets and bundles ashore. This is what the vultures and 
I have come for: jungle goods from upriver. 

This cargo has made its way here on the Rio 
Amazonas, which laps at the docks of Ver-o-Péso, min- 
gling with the salt water of the Atlantic. All the count- 
less tributaries of the Amazon interior—black in the 
north, blue in the south, and brown in the mountains— 
have joined to form the twelve-billion-liter-per-minute 
giant that sweeps past Belém and drives back the sea at 
low tide. Fruit, seed necklaces, earthenware, straw 
bags, feathers, fish, vegetables, herbs, hats, animals of 
every description arrive in Belém on packet boats, sail- 
powered canoes and ramshackle trawlers, piloted by 
river people who navigate by stars and smells and the 
freshness of the breeze. Most boats have tied up before 
dawn, and now bob on the waves, pet monkeys chat- 
tering in the canopies. 

Ver-o-Péso means “see the weight,” harking back 
to a Portuguese customs house once located here. It 
stands between the great jungle highway of the Ama- 
zon River and the cosmopolitan world of the coast: an 
ideal place for a market. In fact, it is the largest market 
on the on the entire Amazon, sprawling along one bank 
of a river so wide it looks more like the ocean. Several 
large nineteenth-century buildings, bristling with tur- 
rets and spires, rise up amid a swarm of open-air stalls, 
kiosks, and covered bazaars. In the filtered light under 
the roofed alleyways of Ver-o-Péso, Old and New 


NE matter how early you get there, the vultures at 


World, modern and stone-age have for centuries met 
and melded. 

Men and women struggle up from the docks haul- 
ing heavy baskets. I tag along as they head for the 
Mercado de Ferro, or Iron Market, the largest of the 
turreted buildings. We emerge in an echoing space of 
iron pillars and high-arching iron rafters, of white 
marble countertops and an overpowering smell of 
aquatic life. It is like being swallowed by a whale. All 
around are hip-high piles of fish, their names and prices 
scrawled on small chalkboards. It’s good to come face 
to face at last with the pirarucu, tambaqui, pintado, and 
tucunaré, familiar to me only from blind orders in res- 
taurants. The tasty mura and paiche are shockingly big— 
as big as people. A fishmonger, his black arms knotting 
with the strain, slices fillets of white flesh from the deep 
flank of a mura as if performing an operation. 

The profusion of goods from the Amazon is dis- 
played side by side with creatures from the nearby 
ocean. Wicker baskets brim with crabs and shrimp 
waving tentative antennae. Somnolent knots of snails 
flow across countertops like slow-moving lava. After a 
circuit of the market, I stop for a coffee at a booth in the 
side wall. It’s disappointing—syrupy milk darkened 
with stale beans—but the taste masks the fishy air. 

Stepping out into the open, the morning sun al- 
ready burns on the skin. Belém is only one degree south 
of the equator. At this latitude the sun rises with no 
dawn, sets without twilight, and its light is intense, as 
if shining through a magnifying lens. The morning 
breeze that followed me into the market has stilled; 
mist rises vertically from the pavement. In the mist, the 
market people are busy setting up their stalls. 

I escape from the sun, ducking into the high- 
vaulted Mercado Municipal. On every side, I am sur- 
rounded by meat—meat long dead, fresh-killed, or 
waiting to die. Pig heads in neat rows glance shyly 
through half-lowered lids. Whole calves, hanging by 
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the throat from metal hooks, stare down dully. Chick- 
ens awaiting decapitation sit trussed and pensive on 
counters. 

l admire the elaborately wrought girders and met- 
alwork high above, the counters of thick, smooth 


able luxury, shopping at import houses with enticing 
names like “Casa Africana” and “Casa Pekin.” 

But in 1910, the rubber bubble burst. A British ad- 
venturer, Henry Wickham, had managed to smuggle 
rubber seeds out of the country some years before. He 
cultivated them in Kew Gardens, and trans- 
ferred the saplings to Ceylon and the Malay 
Peninsula, where he organized large-scale 
plantations. Soon these Asian plantations 
were producing more and better rubber 
than Brazilians could ever hope to harvest 
from trees in the wild. Rubber prices col- 
lapsed. Hundreds of prestigious Belém 
companies filed for bankruptcy, and the 
entire region went into steep economic de- 
cline. The population dwindled. 

The Mercado Municipal, like the 
Mercado de Ferro, was built towards the 
end of Belém’s Golden Age. For a brief pe- 
riod, it was filled with the fragrances of cof- 
fee and cacao, the tangy sweetness of rub- 
ber. Now, the sour smell of meat rises into 
the peaks and crowns of its ornate ceiling. I 


At the height of the boom, in I9IO, Belém was one of 
the most modern cities in Latin America. 


marble. Every item was imported from En- 
gland at fantastic cost during the heady days 
of the rubber boom. Belém first grew rich on 
sugar, coffee, and cacao. Then, early in the 
nineteenth century, came the greatest cash 
crop of them all: rubber. Rubber comes from 
the taffy-colored sap of hevea brasiliensis, a 
tree that grows wild throughout Amazonia. 
By the middle of the century, Belém had be- 
come the rubber capital of the world. 

At the height of the boom, in 1910, Belém 
was one of the most modern cities in Latin 
America. The latest model streetcars ran 
along broad boulevards lit by electricity and 
shaded by mango trees. Most dwellings 
boasted running water. Belém’s citizens 
could speak to each other over an extensive 
telephone network, visit six cinemas, attend perfor- 
mances at the musical conservatory and the enormous 
opera house, and pray in any one of numerous ornate 
churches. Wealthy townspeople enjoyed every imagin- 
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find another refreshment stand, and order a Coke with 
a water chaser. Even inside, it’s getting hot. 

Outside, the tropical sun beats down, hard and op- 
pressive. A dozen vultures perch in the eaves above 
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my head jostling for space. They are close enough for 
me to see the black, bald skin around their inquisitive 
eyes. The market people have finished assembling their 
stalls, interleaving the green fiber roofs to form a cov- 
ered bazaar. Descending the small flight of steps, I en- 
ter the Mercado da Praia. 

After the sun’s glare, it’s like walking into the cool 
green of the jungle. The play of light and shadow de- 
light the eye. The air is crisp, smelling of fresh-cut herbs. 
This is another world, far away from the clouds of flies 
and the heavy odors of fish and meat. All manner of 
leaves, grasses and sprouts blanket the low counters or 
hang in bunches from the rafters. Going deeper into 
the market, I come upon stalls with tiny bottles sus- 
pended by threads. These contain essences in a rain- 
bow of colors—cherry, egg-nog, lime and chocolate. 
Mysterious twigs soak in liquids as clear as vodka. 
Some bottles have handwritten labels claiming cura- 
tive powers, but most are unmarked. Hanging among 
the bottles are packets of spices, dried shoots and 
purple tubers, furry roots like tiny human hands, and 
minute brown coconuts. 


as if in prayer. The furry roots turn out to be 
monkey paws. Anticipating a sale, the 
stallkeeper unrolls a spooled python eq 
skin, hissing between blackened teeth #* 
to mimic a serpent. I shake my head. I 
prefer live animals, I tell her. A mistake. 
Suddenly, she is producing animals from every 
corner. Many are dazed, but all are certainly alive: 
boas and turtles in nets, dopey marmosets and 
tamanduas, brilliant jungle birds complaining weakly. 
I recognize several animals on the CITES Endangered 
Species List before I make my escape. 

The stalls for figas—magical charms and amulets— 
are in the heart of the market. I look over an assortment 
of tiny statuettes in the shape of jungle animals and 
human body parts. Other charms are scraps of paper 
bearing elaborate messages in verse. A sinewy old 
woman with a face like a walnut patiently spells out 
the virtues of each. “This charm will ensnare a woman, 


A dozen vultures perch in the eaves 
above my head jostling for Space. 
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this one ignites uncontrollable lust.” Other less potent 
potions bring on the more honorable urge to marry. 
She has charms to cast and deflect the Evil Eye, special 
charms to clinch a business deal or ensure riches, and 
charms if you’re in need of some plain old-fashioned 
good luck. She also sells amulets used by the followers 
of the local Afro-Brazilian religion, Umbanda. African 
slaves brought Umbanda to the New World aboard 
Portuguese slave ships, which for centuries put in at 
Belém. With generous cross-fertilization from Chris- 
tianity, it flowered in the warm Brazilian nights,, into 
the lush and dramatic religion of Belém’s underclasses. 

Ata crossroads in the market, I borrow a chair and 
lean back to watch the stream of goods and people flow 
by. It is a fantastic jumble of the wildly exotic and the 
absurdly domestic, in which even familiar objects ap- 
pear strange and foreign. There are stacks of plastic- 
handled machetes, wooden chamber pots, shrink- 
wrapped packs of beach thongs, steaming blocks of ice, 
small wicker baskets strung together like bunches of 
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| buy the strangest fruit | can Find, 


and set it aside for dessert. 


fruit, delicate cages with and without occupants. 
Mounds of carrots, potatoes, bananas—less plump and 
scrubbed than those back home—are heaped among 
tumescent growths that seem half fruit, half vegetable. 
One stall features metal pots, skillets, bowls, and an 
assortment of cuias, hollow gourds decorated with bril- 
liant naif landscapes used in Brazil for drinking tea. At 
another stall, rattan tables, chairs, and dressers are 
stacked under festoons of hammocks and mosquito 
netting. Here and there are remnants of Belém’s past 
commercial glory: baskets of tea, rice and tapioca; sacks 
of coffee with ‘BRAZIL’ stenciled in black like branded 
cattle; fragrant rolls of tobacco; hydrocephalic cacao 
pods; balls of creamy latex wound on wooden spindles. 

Laborers stagger under impossible loads or stand 
idle, bare chests slick with sweat, eyes hollow with mal- 
nutrition and harbor fevers. Women stallkeepers in 
gaudy floral dresses sit and gossip, waving feather fans. 
Buyers pick among the piles and haggle amiably. 
Craftsmen absorbed in their work add finishing 
touches to their wares, stacked carefully around them. 
And in the midst of all this activity are a few young 
men doing absolutely nothing. Some loiter with the pol- 
ished nonchalance and furtive glances of thieves. Oth- 
ers are simply, unselfconsciously idle. 

Towards midday, boys circulate among the stalls 
with trays of food, trailing aromatic wakes. I stop one 
and buy a bowl of cornmeal mixed with tapioca and 
shrimp. Another sells me acai berries from the jungle, 
ground together with manioc and sugar. This boy tells 
me it’s a perfectly balanced meal. Next, I buy the strang- 
est fruit I can find, and set it aside for dessert. All 
around me stallkeepers are eating, or preparing their 
midday tea. 
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As the afternoon passes, the warm mut- 
ter of the shopkeepers and the rhythmic swish 
of their fans, the tones of barter, arguments, 
storytelling and laughter close around me ina 
comfortable curtain of sound. I doze. 

When I awake, the mood has changed. 
Stallkeepers are tugging at their canopies, test- 
ing the rigging. Light and shadow run to- 
gether in a spreading gloom. The air stills, 
swelling with humidity. Then, heralded by a 
chill puff of breeze and a roll of distant thun- 
der, the storm breaks. 

Fat raindrops drum down on the roofs 
and tarps, building to a roar that smothers all 
other sound. A cold wind blows through the 
market, reviving the green smells in a hint of 
spray. The canopy sprouts countless drips and 
rivulets, feeding streams that thread their way 
down the alleyways. Even the market people, 
to whom the afternoon shower is as familiar as sunrise, 
pause to listen to the rain. I savor my dessert—a fruta 
do conde, the size and color of an avocado and covered 
with blackened barbs like a waterlogged pinecone. It 
has a distinctly prehistoric look, like a dinosaur egg. 
The shell breaks open to reveal a buff-colored custard 
laced with fruity lozenges that slip unexpectedly down 
the throat. The taste is delicious, yet vaguely repulsive. 

Out in the open, the air is cooler, cleansed by the 
rain. The sky is streaked in tropical fruit colors, over 
the greying Amazon and the deep green vegetation of 
the city. A passenger boat slips out of the harbor area 
just below Ver-o-Péso, bound upriver. Belém is a port 
city that opens onto the Atlantic and the world beyond. 
But it also sits at the mouth of the Amazon—a gateway 
to the jungle interior. I think what it would be like to 
stand at the rail of that boat, heading back into the heart 
of South America. The boat gives a mournful hoot as it 
powers out onto the big water. 

I take one last look at the market. People are still 
buying and selling, but less frenetically than in the 
morning. In the failing light the vultures have de- 
scended to the ground, where they tug at the heaps of 
refuse. People leave them alone. They aren’t amusing 
caricatures now, but ugly—vaguely threatening. I feel 
a sudden kinship with these watchful outsiders, drawn 
by the bustle and smells of the market, trying to blend 
in, but betrayed by their eyes. 

I go directly back to the hotel. My bus leaves to- 
night, and I don’t want to be late. ® 


Tom Mueller is a novelist and travel writer based in 
Italy, who spends every spare minute in the Andes and the 
Amazon basin. 
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ge peta ern =_— Phone: (593-2) 550 836 - 505 158 ¢ Fax: (593-2) 228 077 
Amazonas 1646 y Orellana TEL AND FAX: $93 2 552505 QUITO ECUADOR - SOUTH AMERICA 


Tel: 508-282 Fax: 508-283 QUITO, ECUADOR 


Explore Latin America with Lonely Planet 


Lonely Planet’s practical, down-to-earth travel guides have been helping travelers see the best of the world 
for over 22 years.Written by travelers for travelers, they provide the best recommendations on lodging, 
restaurants and entertainment for a variety of budgets, impeccably detailed maps and excellent background 
on culture, history, environment and wildlife. 


Latin America Titles: 

Argentina, Uruguay & Paraguay (Ist ed) $16.95 
Baja California (3rd ed) $14.95 

Bolivia (2nd ed) $16.95 

Brazil (NEW 3rd ed. DEC ‘95) $17.95 

Chile & Easter Island (3rd ed.) $15.95 
Colombia (2nd ed) $15.95 

Costa Rica (2nd ed) $14.95 

Ecuador (3rd ed) $16.95 

Guatemala, Belize & Yucatan: La Ruta Maya (2nd ed) $16.95 
Mexico (5th ed) $19.95 

Peru (2nd ed) $14.95 

Rio de Janeiro city guide (NEVWV NOV ‘95) $9.95 
South America on a shoestring (5th ed) $27.95 list of titles contact Lonely Planet. 
Brazilian phrasebook (2nd ed) $5.95 155 Filbert Street, Suite Be 


Latin American Spanish phrasebook (ist ed) $4.95 Oakland, CA 94607 
Quechua phrasebook (no) $335 coonys-esss lonely planet 
Trekking in the Patagonian Andes (Ist ed) $13.95 info@lonelyplanet.com 

Brazil video $19.95 rare SS 

La Ruta Maya video $19.95 ttp://www.lonelyplanet.com.au 


Guatemala, 
Belize & Yucatan ~ 
‘La Rute 


For a free newsletter and complete 


Ithaca Club News 


Members, we've gota 
big problem. It’s this. Say 
Martha Smitz and Henry 
Korbel sign up, pay their 
dues, receive their mem- 
bership cards, get the list 
of discount airfares, order 
a book or two, a swatch of 
trip reports, and head off 
to Machu Picchu, Lake 
Titicaca, Manu, or what- 
ever. Three weeks later, 
thanks to the South Ameri- 
can Explorers Club, 
they’ve had a wonderful 
trip. Now safely back in 
their happy little split- 
level suburban home, they 
are reminiscing about South 
America when their first issue of the 
SAE arrives. That night, they 
snuggle down to read it in bed, giv- 
ing each other little squeezes of af- 
fection. A few months later, another 
magazine arrives. Then another, 
and another. And then a renewal 
notice comes from the South Ameri- 
can Explorers Club. So what hap- 
pens? 

Nothi Martha’ s taking a 
knitti Gourse every Tuesday and 


Thursday, and Henry is a regular at 
wthe local bowli ngole 


simple choice of Lamaze 
Paz. The renewal notice 
ten on the desk. Daysypas 
covered by the local ne 
few weeks later, it’s reaye 
Members. R, 
of The Cricket and th 
there are these hard- 
Every day, spring, summer a ne au- 
tumn, they form ranks, and march 
out into the field. Collectively, they 
sow and they reap, and do what 
ants are programmed to do. Some 
round up aphids. Others touch an- 
tennae, break into work teams, and 
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scurry off in all directions to locate 
and dismember dead wasps and 
moths. Ant scouts direct ant battal- 
ions that range up to a quarter mile 
from the hill, engaging other insects 
in mortal combat. Inside the hill, 
housekeeping ants groom and feed 
the queen. For an ant, life is brief, 
but more than that, it’s busy, busy, 
busy foraging, storing food, repair. 
ing the hill, and getting: 
winter. 
Enter the antago1 
cricket, ll spring, s n 


Members, there‘s a moral here. 
Let’s not mention any names. 
Martha and Henry k Know who they 
are. Put simply, @ “member who 
doesn’t pay up wh jen it’s time to re- 
new is engaging in conduct unbe- 
coming an ant. Sure, his original 
membership helped maintain the 
Hill for a while, but as we in the 
colony know, an ant’s work is never 
done. A year from now, or two, or 
three, this ex-member will call up. 
“Tused to be a member. Can I get all 


aes 


the new trip reports on 
Huascaran, information 
on lodges in the Oriente, 
caving in Cajamarca, 
etc.?” When this happens, 
what do we say? 

“No. Not for you, 
Cricket.” 

Heartless? Not really. 
Think about it. In at least 
one, and we think, the bet- 
ter, version of The Cricket 
and the Ant, the ants slam 
the door. Outside, the 
cricket dies horribly, but in 
death sets an edifying 
moral example to crickets 
everywhere (and ants too, 
when you come to think 
about it). Truly an inspiring parable, 
especially if you happen to be an 
ant. 

So what was the ex-member 
doing for one, two, three and more 
years, while dues-paying members 
shouldered the burden, soldiering 
on to build reserves, stockpile infor- 
mation, improve services and keep 

anization going? I'll tell you 
Knitting, bowling, in short— 


Jh, we know, not everybody 
s ants. But ants are good. Ask 
entomologist. And, since this 
agazine is read mostly by mem- 


. bers, digidalike to share a secret. If 
a rtith be | known, when we're work- 


ca, Lima, or Quito 
we feel a distinct 


can Explorers Club ig, 
progress. What kind of w 
the fact is, an anthill i 
image that often springs 


three Clubhouses are in perfe 


synch, and everyone is laboring for = 


the commonweal. It’s then that a 
certain sense of unity takes posses- 
sion of us. We happily cast off our 
individuality and joyously give up 
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our identity, becoming one with the 
greater social unit. At such mo- 
ments, overcome with our inter- 
changeability, we’re more than a 
little serious when we break into 
what we call our anthem. It goes 
like this: 


“I’m an ant, you're an ant 

Every one the same 

No one is different 

We are all the same. 

Yesterday we worked, today we 
work some more 

Tomorrow we will work, and so 
for evermore. 

One pismire, two pismire, three 
pismire, four, 

Five pismire, six pismire, seven 
pismire, more. etc., etc. 

Hip, hip, hooray!” 


We know that as time goes on, 
more and more of you out there feel 
as we do. How do we know? Well, 
you used to put little smiley faces 
on your letters, but in recent years, 
you've started putting little ants on 
your correspondence. , ‘Se That's 
how we know the deep longing 
many of you have to be here with 
us, working on the Hill. You can’t, 
of course, but you can pay your 
dues, regularly and on time. And 
most of you do. And of course, we 
know how much you deplore the 
cricket-like irresponsibility of the 
Henrys and the Marthas. 

Summer approaches. We look 
forward to months of backbreaking 
work. We need your help. Fellow 
ants, as team players, you know the 
importance of renewing immedi- 
ately. We thank you for that. But, for 
Hill repairs, territorial expansion, 
and improved communication with 
our colonies in Quito and Lima, 
additional benevolence is always 
appreciated. 

Fortunately, the extreme orga- 
nization of our society does not im- 
pose limits on initiative. And, ants 
are famous for their remarkable di- 
visions of labor. Justly so. Those 


Richard (from the Lima Clubhouse) and 


Hilary (from Bradt Publications) tout the 


benefits of SAEC membership at the Independent Travellers World show in London. 


with greater access to nature’s 
bounty should do their bit—share 
the honeydew, split the worm. 

We applaud this, and wish to 
honor those notable members who, 
through their contributions, have 
set a standard of generosity for oth- 
ers to emulate. They stand out as 
pismires par excellence. Contribut- 
ing, Supporting, Life, or AfterLife— 
members, accept our gratitude. You 
are a credit to your species: 

CONTRIBUTING 

Kevin Burke 

Paul E. Douglas 

Judith Ewell 

Jaki Jeffries Evans 

Terry Evans 

Steven Fastert 

Dan Fox 

Sharon Hilt Lasker 

William A. McMillan 

Greg L. Rawlings 

Diane Shelby 


“ope 
SUPPORTING 


Jon Huss 
Kevin McClory 


Lima Club News 


Why exchange the balmy de- 
lights of equatorial summer for the 
chill winds of a British winter? 
Work, that’s why. If you happened 
to be in London, Bristol and 
Edinburgh recently, we probably 
met. That was me up there holding 
forth at all three Independent Trav- 
ellers World shows touting the ben- 
efits of membership in the South 
American Explorers Club. 

Did it work? In a manner of 
speaking, yes. Literally hundreds of 
potential explorers had the oppor- 
tunity to access the walking South 
American Explorers Club database 
that is me. True, at the Bristol per- 
formance, I came within a hair of 
losing my melodious voice, but at 
the other two engagements, Club 
members rallied to the cause and 
saved the day. Members, you know 
who you are, and thank you. 


one 
Mefloquine has been in the 


news here in Britain recently. It ap- 
pears this popular anti-malarial 
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drug produces unpleasant neuro- 
logical side effects in some of those 
taking it. Travelers to the jungle are 
advised to check with their doctor 
to see if Mefloquine is absolutely 
necessary and if it isn’t, a regime of 
Chloroquine (2 a week) and 
Proguanil (2 daily) may be more ap- 
propriate for the South American 


rainforest. 
7 , a 


The Expedition Advisory Cen- 
tre in London has just reprinted 
Mountaineering in the Andes by Jill 
Neate. This is an excellent reference 
for climbers and includes a bibliog- 
raphy and detailed descriptions of 
mountain ranges in Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile, and Argentina. It is the first 
place to go if you’re planning a 
climbing trip but can’t decide where 
to go, or if you just want some more 
facts on places you've been. I stuffed 
several into my suitcase to sell in 
Lima for $24.00 ($22 members). 


But enough of me. In Peru, there 
is good news for people who always 
wanted to know about the Inca Trail 
but were afraid to ask...oops, I 
mean, always wanted to hike the 
Inca Trail but didn’t have what it 
takes: the time, the energy, or what- 
ever. A new trail to Machu Picchu 
has just been rediscovered (what- 
ever that means) and is now open 
for trekking. Best of all it’s a mere 
11 kilometers (7 miles) from start to 
finish, which means it can be walked 
by the couchiest of couch potatoes in 
a single day. There are even some 
ruins to view along the way. With 
tourists growing more porcine by 
the day, this trail could prove to be 
even more popular than the “origi- 
nal” Inca Trail, which last year saw 
some 23,000 hikers, guides and por- 
ters. 

Change is in the wind in Lima, 
where new Mayor Alberto Andrade 
is revitalizing the historic center. 


. AADINA TOURS 
& TRAVEL, INC. 


YOUR GATEWAY TO LATIN AMERICA 


Excellent Service 


Complete, custom-created air/land and 
land-only packages in conjunction with major 
U.S. and Latin American carriers. 


Tel:206-820-9966 
FAX:206-820-9732 
Pacific Time 


FAX us your complete travel plans for pricing. 


WAG01627954 
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Street sellers have been relocated 
and an estimated $US100 million 
has gone into restoration of the co- 
lonial landmarks downtown. Shar- 
ing the vision of a new and more 
beautiful Lima, Bill Glick and art- 
school graduate/volunteer-at- 
Clubhouse Tara Solesbury did their 
bit. They painted the seating area 
outside the Club an interesting 
shade of colonial blue. Their handi- 
work has been a big hit with mem- 
bers sitting in the sun as they thumb 
through trip reports. 


Quito Club News 


Water, water everywhere, but 
not a drop to drink (unless bottled, 
that is). The rainy season is in full 
swing, the drought of last summer 
only a memory. Gone are the water 
bombs and water-throwers of 
Carnaval. Just as we put away our 
squirt guns and balloons and could 
walk the streets of Quito again with- 
out running from awning to aw- 
ning, the ominous, fat, gray clouds 
rolled in over Pichincha. In the 
mountains around Quito, snow 
falls, snow and more snow. This 
year’s rainy season could turn Ec- 
uador into a prime site for the 
Olympic Grand Slalom and Mogul 
competitions. There has been so 
much powder this year that skiing 
is growing in popularity among Ec- 
uadorians. 

Speaking of mountains, Sue just 
recently returned from El Altar. Her 
trip into the crater was drier than 
usual—she did not encounter the 
thigh-deep mud reported by others. 
She spent a few days climbing gla- 
ciers around base camp, enjoying 
the stunning mountain views, in- 
cluding nearby Sangay, an active 
volcano. The tallest of El Altar’s 
nine peaks, El Obispo, appeared to 
have significantly less snow than 
normal, so Sue and her friends went 
on to explore the surrounding peaks 
instead. Climbers of the more 
southern volcanos, like Tun- 
gurahua, have taken advantage of 
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the exceptionally good weather to 
reach the summits, and once there, 
marvel at the breathtaking views. 
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Note: new baggage limits are in 
effect for those flying to and from 
Ecuador. Passengers on flights 
originating in the U.S. are allowed 
two bags of up to 70 Ibs each, plus 
one carry-on. This baggage allow- 
ance remains unchanged. What has 
changed is Ecuadorian Customs 
policy. The official word is that, 
upon arrival in Quito, a third 
checked bag will now cost $200; a 
fourth, $400, etc. This Customs 
“tax” will be levied on top of any 
fee charged by the airline for excess 
baggage. It’s hard to say whether 
this new rule is aimed at Ecuador- 
ian residents in an attempt to re- 
strict foreign goods (specifically, 
electronics) from flooding into the 
country, or is merely a way of gen- 
erating extra tourist revenue. What- 
ever the purpose, it’s hoped that the 
new policy will prove too cumber- 
some to enforce, and will simply die 


a quiet death at the hands of apa- 
thetic Customs officials. 

Note also that the weight allow- 
ance leaving Ecuador is half of that 
allowed when flying in. Departing 
passengers are still permitted one 
carry-on, but may check in suitcases 
weighing up to 66 lbs. (30 kilos), and 
no more. The 66 lbs, however, may 
be divided among any number of 
bags. Excess weight will be taxed 
according to each airline’s rules 
(typically about $4 per kilo). 

“on 

Remember those rabid dogs 
mentioned in Issue #43? We mean 
the furry, four-legged ones, of 
course. No reason to cancel your 
trip, but we'd like to stress once 
more that the spread of rabies in 
Ecuador is a cause for concern, re- 
quiring a bit of cautious planning. 
What with the number of reported 
rabies cases increasing over the last 
month, we are recommending that 
visitors arm themselves with pep- 
per spray or water pistols, or at least 
carry a few rocks for walks down 


remote country roads. We also rec- 
ommend that you consider getting 
the initial vaccination against rabies 
before leaving home. (For more in- 
formation, see Mary Eschbach’s let- 
ter to the Editor.) 

There is now a dirt road to the 
small town of Oyacachi, in the prov- 
ince of Cayambe. The journey is 
bumpy, but the countryside is beau- 
tiful. Take the road to Hacienda 
Guachala. When you reach a small 
town, turn right and take the new 
dirt road all the way to Oyacachi. 
Be sure to bring food, as there are 
no restaurants in Oyacachi, al- 
though there are a few small tiendas 
and a bakery in a carpenters shop! 
The scenery is wonderful and well 
worth the trip to this small, friendly 


town. 
S \ a 
And, last but not least, we’ve 


moved! Turn to page 57 to see our 
new home. 


—The Quito Gang 
Internet: explorer@saec.org.ec 


Announcing the Winner of the 
South American Explorers Club 


Watch! 


Unless you happen to be Dr. Arthur Santos, 
it’s time to give up. You lost. The winner of the 
South American Explorers Club chronometer 
was drawn from a metaphorical hat at precisely 
10:32 A.M. on Friday, March 15th. Ina short cer- 
emony immediately thereafter, the South Ameri- 
can Explorers Club timepiece was taken down 
from the wall, wrapped delicately in brown (re- 
cycled) paper, and placed in a jiffy bag. Then, as 
the staff in all three clubhouses hoisted pints of 
ale and sang “For he’s a jolly good fellow,” the 
watch and letter of congratulation were dropped 
in a convenient mailbox. 

The point, for you who read this, is simple. 
This watch might have been yours. Still, it’s only 
a watch. Keep reading the South American Ex- 
plorers Club catalog, act with speed, and the 
next desirable prize offered may well be yours. 
After all, the odds are only about 48,000 to 1. Or, 
substantially better than being hit by Ida or some 
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Want to speak Chinese, Sanskrit, Aramaic, or Urdu? 


Forget it. 
They're abominably difficult and you don't have the time. 


Instead, learn Spanish now with Mastering 
Spanish |, and don’t stop with the 
job half done when there's 
Mastering Spanish Il. Or learn 
Portuguese with Mastering 
/ Portuguese |. Think how they'll 
feel in Brazil when you say, “You call 
this a carnival?” 
Total fluency is now enticingly 
within your grasp. Reach out, and Master- 
ing Spanish | or Il, or Mastering Portuguese | can be yours while supplies 
last. Are supplies short? Well, no, but you never know. 
See Order Form on page 63 
$79.95 [Members $75] Mastering Spanish |, Item #357 
$100 [Members $92] Mastering Spanish | CD, Item #347 


$79.95 [Members $75] Mastering Spanish Il, Item #185 
$79.95 [Members $75] Mastering Portuguese |, Item #364 
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Explorer Tours 


SACHA Jungle Lodge 
The Amazon Ecuador 


We invite you to join in us a once-in-a-lifetime experience. 
Share with us the most biologically diverse ecosystem on 
Planet Earth. Our naturalist guides will help unravel the 
complexities of the forest while our international chef 


awaits your return. 


MAKE IT HAPPEN 


Explorer Tours, P.O. Box 17211608 * Quito * Ecuador 
TEL: 509115, 508871 * FAX: 011-593-2-508872/22253 1 


Adventures for individuals, 
families and groups. 


9 
Native Jungle Lodges 
River Trips 
Exotic Birds & Fruits 
Pink Dolphins 
Monkeys 
Historic Opera Houses 
Medicinal Herbs 
Call Lacey A. Gude 
Amazon/Brazil Travel Specialist at 
Frommer Travel Designers 


Suite 200, Nat'l Press Building 
Washington, DC 20045 


(202)508-8660, (800)288-8660 
Fax (202)508-8668 


r 


Cultural 


Survival 


Oo UAL | TE OR LY 


World Report on the Rights 
of Indigenous Peoples 
and Ethnic Minorities 


Founded in 1982, the Quarterly is the 
award-winning, scholarly journal of 
Cultural Survival, the international human 
rights group for indigenous peoples and 
ethnic minorities. Each issue of CSO 
includes a central theme with supporting 
articles, news, resources, reviews, photo 
essays, and general interest pieces. 
Theme articles explore issues such as 
environmental destruction, land rights, 
Cultural preservation programs, women's 
concerns, and sustainable development. 


Mailing address for membership: 
Cultural Survival Quarterly ‘ 
Membership Dept. 

46 Brattle Street 

Cambridge, MA 02138 

Tel. 617-441-5400 Fax. 617-441-5417 


Membership rates: 


Individual $25 1year 4issues 
Institution $60 1year 4 issues 


GALAPAGOS TOURS 
\\ 
CULTURAL TOURS 


"AMIR TRAVELS & ADVENTURES sungle Expeditions * iver Ra 
our 


Juan Leén Mera 721 Phones: 220892 - 542605 - Fax: 593-2-547576 


P.O, Box 17-16-190 CEQ - QUITO - ECUADOR 


E MAIL: htorres @pi.pro.ec 


Photo Trips 


Nature Tours 
Treks 


Peru 


Galapagos 


Ecuador 
Amazon 


Costa 
Rica 


Join a small group. 

Or design a private 

adventure of your 
own. 


VAGERS 


Phone 1-800-633-0299 
E-mail voyint@aol.com 


Visit our WWW site at: 
http:/Avww.gorp.com/voyagers.htm 


Cerro Golondrinas Cloudforest 


Conservation Project, 
in the western spur of the Andes mountains, in 
Ecuador, is working to create a 25,000 ha reserve in 
which the natural environment can be respected while 
providing a sustainable living for local people. 
In a 4-day trek, the campesinos and managers of 
this project hope to share with you a rare journey across 
this land and into their lives. Led through ecosystems 


ranging from the almost “lunar” high paramos (4,200 
m) to the mist-shrouded cloudforests (2,200 m), you 
will experience a magical taste of the contrast and va- 
riety that Nature here has to offer. 


Contact: Fundaci6én Golondrinas 
atin: Piet M. Sabbe 
Isabel La Catdlica 1559 
Quito, Ecuador 


SPSMMICROUBS OR INDIVIDUAL TUITION 
~ ACAUEIMIE'AND CONVERS; PROGRAMS 


ANCHE NTER 
= verde 336 
Cusco, Pert, Sudamérica 
Phone & Fax 51-84-232272 


Machu Picchu 


SEN Treckking i 
Tit \ 


%: Bolivia 


a wise 
decision 
RESIDENCIAL 
ROSARIO * * * 


Ph. 369542 - 325348 - 326531 - FAX 591-2-375532 
Mlampu 704 - P.O. Box 442 - La Paz - Bolivia 


P.O. Box 6774, Los Osos, CA 93412 


Rapa Nul Journal, the intemational quarterly 
of the taster (sland Foundation, is published 
for those Interested In Easter island and 

Polynesia. Annual subscription rate: 
US. $25, Foreign airmall $35. 


And 
HIghngas of tN nbs 


in the Royal Range 
aka tote & Sun Island 


manu nature tours 
°Y 1985-1996 


guaranteed fixed departures 
EVEN WITH ONE CLIENT!! 
"THE TOUR" & days-7 nights. BUS IN/PLANE OUT. Twice A MONTH, 
4 days-3 nights ix Manu Lodge. PLANE ROUND TRIP. EveRY TUESDAY. 
5 days-4 nights in Manu Lodge. PLANE ROUND TRIP. EVERY FRIDAY. 
Best-quality camping trips available. 
Contact Monica or Armando at: 


Ay. Pardo 1046. CUSCO-PERU. Ph:+ 51 84 252721. Fax:+ 51 84 234793 
E-mail address: postmaster@mat.com.pe 


LAC DOLAR mowey Excuancr 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
CCMISION 2% 


JR. CAMANA 779 2nd FLOOR LIMA - PERU 
‘TP 4288127 TELEFAX: 427 3906 


EXPLORE BOLIVIA VIA KAYAK !! 


EXPLORE BOLIVIA is a company that was created for 
the sole purpose of EXPLORATION. 
Our aim is to travel to regions 
where ‘wild’ is still the name of the game. 


We offer soft and hard adventure tours 
throughout Bolivia: 

sea kayaking on Lake Titicaca 
tafting or kayaking whitewater in the tropical Yungas 
mountain biking in the Royal Mt. Range & Altiplano 
treks on Inca roads combined with whitewater trips 
birdwatching & nature tours in the jungles & tropics 
photographic & Jeep safaris on the Altiplano 


P.0. Box 65230, Vashington, DC,USA 
Tel. & Fax: 301-897-3674 
Casilla Postal 2516, La Paz, Bolivia 
Tel: 591-2-798787, Fax: 591-2-798203 


EXPEDICIONES 
MANU 


Adventure Travel 
Natural History Tours 
Special Expeditions 


PERU’s MANU 


NATIONAL PARK Lost World Adventures offers the best 


of Venezuela, from the crystal Caribbean 

to the breathtaking Andes. From cosmopolitan 
Caracas to the wild rain forest and Angel Falls. 
Custom itineraries for small groups & individuals. 


Join the top guides 
in the world’s richest 
tropical wildlife reserve 


Write us: 

P.O. Box 606 
Cusco, Peru 
FAX: (84) 236706 
TEL: (84) 226671 


1189 Autumn Ridge Dr. Marietta, GA 30066 
1-800-999-0558 


EDUCADOR 
GALAPAGOS 
ISLANDS 
ex AMAZON 


Weekly departures to the Galapagos Islands 
aboard economic, tourist, and first class 


LEARN SPANISH WITH US FOR ONE 
HOUR, ONE WEEK OR OWE YEAR 


Individual Classes 


FER YOU: : 
OFFICIAL DIPLOMAS. 
* individual Classes 
* University Educated Teachers © 
* Audiovisual Methods: 


- * international Student Card (ISIC) : 


*“ Selected Ecuadorian Families: 
*CheaptourstoGalapagos 
“Tours around Ecuador: ~— 

* Malling, Fax service: 

* international calls 


yachts, from $580 US$ for 8 day/7 night-tours 


Amazon Jungle Tours aboard the M/S Amazon 
Discovery (Cost: $475 4d/3n, and $400 5d/4n, 
local air ticket included!) 


Adventure Tours, Trekking, & Climbing 


ANDES 


Excursions combined with classes 
Reasonable rates 
Professional teachers 
Live with local families 
Help with visas 


Colén 1001 & Juan Leén Mera 8° floor 


Tel/Fax (593-2) 501 271 
P.O.Box 17-07-9519 Quito - Ecuador 


ERRATA 


Humble apologies to Peter Yenne, photographer of 
the excellent photos which illustrate Kate Wheeler’s 
Old Stones and Ancient Peoples story in the August 1995 
issue #41. We inexplicably failed to credit Peter for his 
exceptional work and risked abusing his good nature 
since he was very good about making these photo- 
graphs available to the Club. 
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Address: 718 Jorge Washington St. and Amazonas Ave.; 
Bullding Rocafuerte; Washington Block 3° floor. 
PHONE & FAX (593 2.) 504 654 
P.O, BOX 17:21 1245 
Quito - Ecuador 


DISCOVERY 
TOURS 


Consolidator Tour Operator 
Ave. 12 de Octubre 1932 
Build. World Trade Center Off. 1203 


7 Quito ¢Ecuador 
Always The Best Il ee ce a 


A typo crept into Loren McIntyre’s The Commander 
and the Mystic in issue #43. The Colonel Fawcett quote 
on page 10 should read “It is a very cold night...but 
insects and heat come by mid-day and it is sheer mis- 
ery in camp...legions of flies...” but actually reads “le- 
gions of files...” This prompted author McIntyre to 
wonder if Fawcett wouldn’t have done better to take a 
laptop. 
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Map of Cordillera Real 


Are you one of those who have 
been badgering the Club for the last 
five years for a map of Bolivia? Well, 
sit up and take note. The Club is 
now in possession of an excellent 
map of the Cordillera Real, copy- 
right 1995, scale 1:135,000. This full- 
color, 23" x 44,” shaded relief topo- 
graphical map can be yours for 
US$10 [US$9 members] Item #535. 
So what's so great about this map? 
First of all, availability. It’s the only 
show in town. So, climbing IIlimani, 
hiking the Taquesi Trail? This map 
is for you. The Cordillera Real de 
los Andes Map is the work of noted 
cartographer Liam O’Brien. Letters 
praising Liam can be addressed to 
L. O’Brien, American Embassy, Unit 
3919, APO AA 34032. Also missives 
pointing out topographical mis- 
takes, misspellings, or mountains 
situated in the wrong place. 


If The Hat Fits, Wear It 

It seemed like a good idea at the 
time. What's that? The Kid’s Ex- 
plorer Hat. Remember, it was fea- 
tured in the 1996 Club catalog on 
page 11—a nifty 100% straw pith 
helmet with a rubbery reptile, spi- 
der, and real compass on the brim. 


“The perfect gift for the tot who has 
everything.” The trouble is, we 
socked in all these straw pith hel- 
mets, and, well...they didn’t sell. 
The Kid’s Bug T-shirt sold, the Bag- 
O-Bugs sold, but not the Explorer 
Hat. To what do we attribute this? 
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A layout problem, pure and simple. 
You see, when we printed “Explorer 
Hat” in yellow on a blue back- 
ground, we got a nearly invisible 
pale green. So what? So this. No- 
body could read “Explorer Hat,” so 
nobody knew they were for sale. 
Otherwise, we would have sold 
oodles. As it is, we’re sitting on 
thou... ah, more than we'd like. 
Looking for just the right gift for 
some small fry? Well, it just so hap- 
pens... Kid’s Explorer Hat $10.95 
[Members $9.95] Item #4010. 


Argentine ATMS and WWW 


Dan Buck writes: As for at- 
tempting to procure a list of ATMs 
in Argentina, it’s not only hopeless, 
it takes the adventure out of trying 
to find them on your own, late at 
night, when you’re down to your 
last peso. In Argentina, ATMs— 
called cajeros automaticos—are as 
common as parrillas. For example, 
Banco de Galicia, with branches all 
over Buenos Aires, takes cards on 
the Most and PLUS systems. Note 
that one ATM may reject your card 
while another a block away from 
the same bank will accept it. Some 


give pesos only, while others offer a 
choice for dollars. 

The dollar is equal to the peso in 
Argentina, both in rate and accept- 
ability. (The $100 bill is nothing 
short of ubiquitous.) There is hardly 
ever a need to change money, just 
pay your hotel or restaurant bill in 
dollars and you'll receive your 
change in pesos. 

In Argentina, the Worldwide 
Web is not only tangled, but tat- 
tered. Compuserve users will be 
dismayed to learn that Argentine 
Compuserv is available only to in- 
dividuals who enroll in a local af- 
filiate (Rivadavia 969, 2nd floor, 
Buenos Aires), at considerably 
higher charges than in the U.S., re- 
gardless of whether you are already 
enrolled at home. 

Poor telephone service makes 
communication via Internet, i.e. at- 
tempting to connect via an interna- 
tional phone call, an arduous and 
expensive challenge. Most hotel 
phones are not compatible with por- 
table modems. Private phone agen- 
cies, known as Centros de 
Llamadas, Locutérios, or Cabinas 
Telefénicas, which often have com- 
patible equipment, are your best 
bet. Unfortunately, the level of static 
on the lines makes transition diffi- 
cult, and you pay for the call even if 
nothing was transmitted. In Argen- 
tina at least, the lowly, poky post- 
card is still safe from the e-mail on- 
slaught. 


The Clifford Guide to Driving 
to South America} 

Does the South American Ex- 
plorers Club have the latest details 
and most accurate information on 
driving to South America? Abso- 
lutely. Still, today we just received a 
letter from Clifford Arnold which 
may change things somewhat. 
Clifford, a tugboat captain, drove 
his ‘81 Volkswagen diesel Jetta from 
San Jose, Costa Rica to Quito, Ecua- 
dor in flagrant disregard of every- 
thing we’ve been recommending to 
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members for the past six years. 
Clifford describes his modus oper- 
andi in these terms, “I head for the 
borders and see what happens. I 
don’t bother to get or even ask 
about insurance or carnets, visas, or 
anything else.” 

Is this the new way to go? 
Should we recommend the 
“Clifford Approach” to members 
from here on in? We’re not sure. All 
we can say at this point is that 
Clifford, true to his philosophy, 
scorned making reservations on the 
ferry, arrived just hours before de- 
parture, paid less than anybody else 
we know of, and describes clearing 
customs in Cartagena as a “piece of 
cake.” Some days later, he crossed 
the border into Ecuador by paying 
two kids $10, and got across in un- 
der an hour. He does mention get- 
ting stopped by the police several 
times in Ecuador, but they only 
checked his passport and car title. 
He describes them as “friendly 
people.” Clifford’s car is now in 
Quito. Since no record exists of him 
entering Ecuador with a car, he had 
no trouble leaving the country. He 
plans to return to Ecuador some- 
time hence, and resume his journey 
“if anyone is interested.” 

Is Clifford some incredibly 
lucky wacko? Who can say. What is 
the Club’s position and/or advice? 
The Club has no position and no 
advice to offer at this time. For now, 
you might wish to get information 
from the horses mouth: Clifford 
Arnold, 8294 Acacia, Bay Port- 
Spring Hill, FL 34607. Tel: 904-597— 
2622. 

SAEC Driving Packet (includes 
Clifford’s letter) $30 [Members $25] 
Item #57 


WSL Internship 1996 

An outfit called the World Spe- 
cies List (WSL)is looking for one or 
two interns. Their project? Comput- 
erizing world species information, 
and making it accessible and free. 
The internship lasts from one to six 
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months, beginning the first of each 
month (May 1, June 1, July 1, and 
Aug 1, 1996). There is no fee or tu- 
ition, nor any payment to interns. 
WSL provides room and board 
(vegetarian). Interns work a mini- 
mum of 20 hours per week, but it’s 
hoped they will volunteer for addi- 
tional projects. 

Not affiliated with any univer- 
sity, WSL course credit is probably 
not transferable. Interns with the 
following will be given priority: 
(1)interest in conservation and ecol- 
ogy, (2) interest in or knowledge of 
electronic information, and finally 
(3) knowledge of biology and envi- 
ronmental science. Individuals are 
encouraged to apply regardless of 
writing skills or academic record. 

For more information: 

Richard Stafursky 

300 Savannah Rd., Lewes DE 19958 
rstafursky@envrolink.org 

or: mavs@panix.com 

Voice phone (302) 645-5592 

World Species List (WSL) 
http://envirolink.org/species 


CDC Says... 


The Centers for Disease 
Control’s advice to travelers to 
tropical South America: (1) take ap- 
propriate measures for malaria pre- 
vention (mefloquine or equivalent, 
or chloroquine), (2) prevent insect 
bites, (3) pay attention to water 
quality and food, (4) get a dose of 
Immune Globulin (IG) or the Hepa- 
titis A vaccine, and (5) consider 
booster doses of tetanus (Td). 

Depending on places to be vis- 
ited, activities planned, and the 
traveler’s health, he/she may want 
to consider any of the following 
shots: Hepatitis B, Yellow Fever, 
Typhoid, Rabies (pre-exposure), 
Cholera. Keep childhood vaccina- 
tions up to date: Measles, Mumps 
and Rubella (MMR), Diptheria, 
Tetanus, Pertussis (DTP vaccine) 
[less than seven years of age], Polio 
vaccine. 


DISCOUNT 
AIRFARES 


CENTRAL 
& 
SOUTH 
AMERICA 


e Low prices 

¢ Group discounts 

e Tour packages 

e Cruises 

e Special interest 
(climbing, 
photography, 
railroads, etc.) 


Odyssey 
Travel 


1-800-395-5955 
9AM-5 PM 
Mountain time 
Monday — Friday 
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Dear Editor, 

I have written for media 
with circulations 100 times 
larger than yours, but I have 
never had such interesting and 
wide-ranging responses as | 
had from your publication of 
my article on Leishmaniasis in 
Issue #42 (“Foreign Lesion,” p. 
29-33.) 

Anurse from Ontario, who 
had spent two weeks in the Rio 
Napo basin as a medical mis- 
sionary, called to tell me that 
she and six of her colleagues 
suffered hundreds of bites on 
their lower legs which started 
to ulcerate approximately one 
month after their return home. 
They had been on a canoe trip 
after dark and were unprotected 
from the swarming sand flies. She 
apparently found the story helpful 
in obtaining medical treatment. 

A reader from Alaska, who was 
prospecting in Peru in 1981, found 
that the wet leaves of a local plant 
was helpful in curing his skin lesion, 
which he believes was Leishmania- 
sis. He still has some of the plant 
material, which we hope to get 
tested for anti-microbial activity. 

From Maine, a reader describes 
the use of another medication, met- 
ronidazole, that costs far less than 
ketoconazole, a medication com- 
monly used to treat the disease. 

Apparently, sufferers from 
other tropical diseases were inter- 
ested in the article as well. A sub- 
scriber from Florida wanted infor- 
mation about Strongyloides, a par- 
ticularly nasty roundworm infec- 
tion of the intestines, and a reader 
from Connecticut related to me the 
difficulty he had getting diagnosed 
with Dengue Fever, even at a local 
medical school. 

Thanks for your wisdom in 
publishing the story. lam impressed 
with the response. 


Very truly yours, 
Martin Himmelfarb 
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LETTERS 


Dear Editor, 

Re: Your letter from Melanie in 
Quito. I just wanted to give your 
readers the full story on (human) 
rabies vaccination. This is the 
straight poop (a little vet humor 
there) from Rhone-Mereiux, pro- 
ducers of the vaccine. 

If a person wants to get pre-ex- 
posure vaccination (as many vets 
like myself do), the protocol is as 
follows: A three-dose series—an in- 
tradermal injection on the first day, 
then another one week later, and a 
third two weeks after that. Ideally, 
a titer should be run at this point, to 
see if the patient has built up an 
immunity or not. Then, a booster is 
necessary every two years—unless 
one’s titer stays high enough to pre- 
clude such measures. There is very 
little information/research on how 
long these shots are really good for. 
Also, it is rather difficult to get a ti- 
ter run, as there are only five labs in 
the U.S. who will do it. 

Ifa person gets bitten and needs 
shots, there are two scenarios based 
on whether or not they have the pre- 
exposure vaccinations described 
above. 

If a person has had the above 
series, and is bitten, the protocol is 
as follows: two shots, two days 


apart within ten days of being 
bitten. These are intramuscu- 
lar injections. 

If a person has not been 
previously vaccinated, they 
need five intramuscular vac- 
cinations, begun within ten 
days of being bitten. These 
shots must be given on days 
1, 3,7, 14, and 28—day 1 does 
not have to be the day of the 
bite. Plus, they must get Ra- 
bies Immune Globulin (RIG) 
at a dose of 10 ml per 150 lbs, 
some of which will be injected 
into the bite wound (ouch!). 

Now to the cost. Pre-ex- 
posure (intradermal) vaccine 
runs $52/dose. Total cost for 
the first year is $156—that is, 
if the prices are not marked up by 
your doctor. Post-exposure (intra- 
muscular) vaccine runs $112/dose. 
So, if you’ve been pre-vaccinated, 
the total cost is $224. If you have not 
been vaccinated, then Melanie was 
correct, the total cost is $560 for the 
five shots plus $452 for the RIG, to- 
talling $1,012 for a person 150 Ibs or 
less. (Not to mention one’s nearness 
to death.) 

In short, the cost of rabies vac- 
cinations is not cheap, but, one must 
remember that developed rabies in 
humans is 100 percent fatal! (For a 
vivid description of rabies in hu- 
mans, read The Story of San Michele 
by Axel Munthe.) If anyone would 
like further information, including 
numbers of Mereiux and labs that 
run titers, they may call me at 407— 
636-2256. 


Yours, 
Mary Eschbach, DVM 


Dear Editor, 

My sincere gratitude for the 
generous benevolence you have be- 
stowed upon me by permitting me 
to rejoin the SAEC. Foolishly, I had 
hoped to sneak back into the Club 
without your knowledge and once 
again foment discord among the 
executive hierarchy, and perhaps 
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get tossed out of the Lima Club- 
house for unruly behavior (particu- 
larly if they don’t serve Pisco sours). 
However, past comments I’ve made 
suggesting that SAEC leaders be 
drawn-and-quartered in the Plaza 
de Armas in downtown Ithaca were 
taken totally out of context and 
probably the result of reading too 
many books on the Spanish con- 
quest that I’ve purchased from your 
fine organization. 

I fully intend to strive to be a 
better member, realizing now I will 
be closely monitored and may have 
my membership summarily termi- 
nated without prior notice or griev- 
ance rights. (Just like my job!) 


Bruce Hartnett 


Dear Editor, 

Those among your devoted 
readers who dashed out to buy a 
copy of James Orton’s How to Travel 
in South America (Tips & Notes #43) 
with the intention of adding it to 
their SAEC library, might be inter- 
ested to learn that there is no such 
book. The aforementioned title is 
but a chapter in Orton's, The Andes 
and the Amazon, first published in 
1870, and again in 1876 in a revised 
edition. 

By the way, Orton did not write 
a chapter on “How to Die in South 
America” because before he had a 
chance to put a pen to paper that is 
exactly what he did. He expired 
September 25, 1877, during his third 
South American expedition, as he 
approached Puno, Peru. Yes, Puno 
has many crosses to bear, and fright- 
ening Orton to death is just one of 
them. The eminent American ex- 
plorer was buried on the island of 
Esteves in Lake Titicaca. 


Sincerely, 
Dan Buck 
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Going to the 
ona MARKETS ? 


HOSTAL 
AYA HUMA 


Clean, quiet, surrounded by handicrafts, 
villages, & mountains 


INDIAN VILLAGE PEGUCHE 
OTAVALO — ECUADOR 
ON RAILWAY NEAR FALLS 

Rooms from $4.5 to $7 p.p. 
24-hour hot water 

Good restaurant with tasty vegetarian 
& meat dishes 

Great pancakes — salads 

Live Folk music(Saturday 8 p.m.) 
Fireplace, home-like atmosphere 
Garden, hammocks, laundry 


DE s, 
ge Xe, 
& % 
é ° 


re) 


dy PFs oF 
“oy 


FREE DANCING LESSONS 


(Salsa, Cumbia, Merengue) 
When studying at: 


ESCUELA DE ESPANOL 


“SIMON BOLIVAR” 


US $ 3.50 an hour (ask for the 
price of group classes) 
University-educated teachers 
Galapagos cruise 1/2 price! 
FAX, phone service at less than 
1/2 price ($/5000 PR mini- 
mum /page) 

Highly recommended by the 
South Am. Explorers Club 


Handicrafts 


Garage “a ‘ 
Our families are situated very close to 
GETTING THERE the school, in a quiet and safe 
By bus: residential area. We are legal—only 


i | 
° Take the Ibarra bus, ask the driver to ass da 


drop you offat Peguche, about 5 min- Address: 
utes past Otavalo. Ask one of the Andalucia 565 y Salazar 
friendly Indians to direct you to the La Floresta, Quito, Ecuador 
Hostal Aya-Huma TEL: 593-2-502-640 

Telf: 06-922663 


Saray 


HORSES-MOUNTAINBIKE-TRANSFERS TO COTOPAXI 
banger a — Jere DE EL CHAUPI 
932) 570557 
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Bugs, Bites & 
Bowels 
Dr. Jane Wilson Howarth 


London: Cadogan 
Books; 

Old Saybrook, Con- 
necticut: The Globe 
Pequot Press, 


1995; 228 pages. Maps. 


Take a poll of Club 
members who fall sick 
in South America, and 
what do you find? 
Eighty-four percent 
don’t know the medical 
risks when they set out. 
When they do get sick, 
their doctors back home 
often don’t know how to 
diagnose or treat what 
ails them. Our scientific 
survey, based on anec- 
dote and rumor, but not 
lacking a certain statistical signifi- 
cance, revealed that while members 
would have liked to know a little 
more about health hazards before 
they left, they still wouldn’t have 
canceled their travel plans even if 
faced with the possibility of getting 
seriously ill. 


BOOK 
REVIEWS 


The author, Jane Wilson 
Howarth, is a practicing physician 
in a developing country and a fel- 
low of the Royal Society of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene. According 
to Jane, chances of contracting a se- 

rious tropical disease are 
greater in South and 


Travel brochures and oe " Central America than 
guidebooks don’t dwell on NCS BITES Southeast Asia, Afghani- 
the perils of tropical disease. BOW ELS stan and the Subsahara. 
Medical tomes that do are f In addition to the usual 
expensive, heavy, hard to lo- filth-to-mouth diseases 


cate and even harder to un- 
derstand. 

So, what the traveler 
needs is an inexpensive, easy- 
to-use, convenient health 
guide. This book is it. Small 
enough to fit in a pocket on your 
pack, it’s so cheap you can afford 
an extra copy as a gift for your doc- 
tor. Best of all, this paperback cov- 
ers nearly everything you need to 
know to prevent or treat—at least 
initially—90% of the diseases you 
are apt to encounter on a trip 
through South and Central 
America. 


like cholera and ty- 
phoid, the neotropics 
boast as many cases or 
more of food-borne 
flukes, malaria, river 
blindness, dengue 
fever, rabies and, my favorite, 
Leishmaniasis, than all other re- 
gions. 

In simple and sometimes amus- 
ing prose (“travel broadens the 
mind and loosens the bowels”), Dr. 
Howarth explains what causes vari- 
ous diseases, how to avoid them 
and what steps to take if you con- 
tract them. She devotes an entire 


chapter to diarrhea, 
which afflicts at least 
half of all travelers, and 
gives the recipe for a 
simple rehydrating so- 
lution (sugared water or 
flat soft drinks with a 
little salt). Dehydration, 
a common scourge of 
travelers in the tropics 
and mountains, can lead 
to prostration, kidney 
stones and general mis- 
ery. Drink plenty of liq- 
uids, the author ad- 
vises—even more than 
you think you need. Her 
recommendation: drink 
enough to urinate copi- 
ously at least three times 
a day. If you are not uri- 
nating in quantity, you 
are dehydrating. 

Most tropical illness 
is transmitted by con- 
taminated food, drink or utensils, 
and insect bites. If you follow the 
author’s advice, you can minimize 
your risks. Dr. Howarth also recom- 
mends wearing long sleeved, loose 
fitting cotton clothing and shoes, 
drinking plenty of clean water and 
splashing yourself liberally with in- 
sect repellent. For added protection, 
get basic immunizations and take 
anti-malaria pills before and during 
your stay in malaria-infested areas. 

This health guide has one ma- 
jor drawback for American readers. 
Most of the sources for additional 
information are British organiza- 
tions (with the SAEC a noteworthy 
exception). For updated informa- 
tion on vaccination requirements 
and disease outbreaks, call the U.S. 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention at (404) 332-4559 or on 
the World Wide Web at http:// 
www.cdc.gov or the File Transfer 
Protocol server at ftp.cdc.gov. 
Available through the SAEC by 
calling 1-800-274-0568. $9.95 
(Members $8.95] Item #377 


—Martin Himmelfarb 
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Royal Tombs of Sipan 


Walter Alva and Christopher B. 
Donnan 


University of California, Los 
Angeles: Fowler Museum of 
Cultural History, 


2nd ed., 1994. 229 pages. 


Royal Tombs of Sipan should sat- 
isfy anyone interested in Peru, an- 
cient civilizations, art, or blood sac- 
rifice. The Moche flourished in 
northern Peru between the first and 
eighth centuries A.D. The Moche 
kingdom is brought to brilliant life 
in this book about an archaeologi- 
cal dig (1987 to 1990) of three royal 
tombs, illustrated with 249 beauti- 
fully reproduced illustrations— 
most of them in color. 

Alva and Donnan argue that 
the three royal tombs at Sipan not 
only contain the richest treasures 
ever excavated in the Western hemi- 
sphere but also fundamentally alter 
our perception of Moche society. A 
book of suspense, engagingly writ- 
ten, Royal Tombs of Sipan is filled 
with surprises. It was originally in- 
tended to serve as a catalogue for 
the museum exhibition of the same 
name. The bibliography will satisfy 
those ambitious for more. 

While Moche 
art and Moche re- 
ligion have been 
extensively stud- 
ied, no one, until 
1987-1990, was 
certain whether 
the artifacts and 
images reflected 
real or invented 
events. Did the Moche practice ritu- 
alistic killing of prisoners? Did they 
drink the blood of their victims? 
The three royal tombs of Sipan iden- 
tify specific individuals, e.g. the 
Priests who participated in the Cer- 
emony of Sacrifice. We can see here 
in stunning detail their clothing, 
their jewelry, and their tools. The 
gold and silver artwork prove be- 
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yond doubt that the Moche were the 
master craftsmen of ancient 
America. 

Royal Tombs of Sipan is a book of 
sensuous delight. Full of solid ar- 
chaeological information about 
Peru, it is an invitation to travel. 
Enjoy! 

Available through the SAEC by 
calling 1-800-274-0568. $35.00 
[Members $33.00] Item #291 


—Norm Katz 


Machu Picchu Historical 
Sanctuary, Cusco, Peru 


Peter Frost, with Daniel Blanco, Abel 
Rodriguez, and Barry Walker 


Lima: Nuevas Ediciones, 1995 
Large format, softcover 64 pages, 
4 maps, bibliography, color 


photographs 


Machu Picchu Historical Sanctu- 
ary is a colorful introduction to the 
celebrated Lost City of the Incas and 
its environs. The sanctuary, which 
encompasses 325 square kilometers 
surrounding the ruins, was created 
by the Peruvian government in 1981 
to conserve and protect the area. 
And not a moment too soon. The 
popular Inca Trail, for example, is 
so crowded with backpackers— 
nearly 23,000 clambered the route 
in 1995—that their boots are slowly 
pulverizing the trail they came to 
hike. The ruins themselves played 
host to some 200,000 tourists in 
1994, a 63 percent jump over the 
previous year, and most certainly a 
larger crowd than the Incas ever 
envisioned. (Imagine more than 500 
people a day tromping through 
your yard.) Ballooning populations 
in nearby villages and fires set by 
local farmers clearing forests for 
crops are also taking their toll. 

Machu Picchu’s origin is a mys- 
tery. Peter Frost, who also wrote the 
venerable Exploring Cusco, suggests 
that construction occurred during, 
“the period of the [Inca] culture’s 
apogee, the mid-15th to early-16th 


centuries.” He observes that “if you 
would like to imagine what Inca 
Cusco looked like, Machu Picchu 
would do nicely as a model.” Specu- 
lation as to what caused Machu 
Picchu’s decline and abandonment 
is more rife. Drought, fire, pesti- 
lence, and the scorched earth tactics 
during the Incan civil war that pre- 
ceded the Spanish Conquest are 
among the likely suspects. What- 
ever the reason, the city was de- 
serted and virtually lost for several 
hundred years until Yale University 
professor Hiram Bingham came 
knocking in 1911. Not that it had 
been totally lost. A few Urubamba 
Valley campesinos farmed amidst the 
ruins, and rumors of its existence 
had reached academics in Cusco, 
one of whom suggested to Bingham 
that he try to locate the site. (See 
“Flights of Machu Picchu,” by Dan 
Buck, South American Explorer #32, 
January 1993.) 

As Frost and his colleagues 
demonstrate, Machu Picchu is more 
than just a craggy mountain retreat. 
In one chapter of Historical Sanctu- 
ary, Abel Rodriguez showcases the 
rich variety of Andean orchids— 
some 300 species, with such evoca- 
tive names as “You'll Cry,” “Flow- 
ers of Paradise,” and “Forever 
Young”—that bloom in the verdant 
zone. Another chapter, by Barry 
Walker, highlights the area’s 375 
species of birds, among them the 
Aplomado Falcon, the Torrent 
Duck, and the Cock-of-the-Rock. 
The last-mentioned is Peru’s official 
feathered friend. 

The book is illustrated with nu- 
merous color and two black-and- 
white photographs (the latter by 
celebrated Peruvian photographer, 
Martin Chambi), and four maps, 
including one of the entire sanctu- 
ary. 

Available through the SAEC by 
calling 1-800-274-0568. $18.00 
[Members $16.00] Item #380 


—Dan Buck 
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CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words 
are free to Members; each additional 
word is 25 cents/issue. Subscribers/ 
non-Members, 25 cents/word. Send 
payment with copy. Ads for Number 
45 must be received by June 19, 1996. 


RESEARCH 


INFORMATION needed for rock climbing 
guidebook to South America. Please send first 
ascent information to: PO Box 1462, 
Beaverton, Oregon 97075 or e-mail: 


76311.2452@compuserve.com (44) 

WANTED: Information on feasability, safety, 
for women traveling Mexico, Guatemala on 
motorbike or scooter. Please write Angulo, 


2851 Buena Vista, Berkeley, CA 94708. (44) _ 
AUTHOR INTERESTED IN INFORMA- 
TION, “Cuentos,” books or personal stories 
pertaining to the supposed whereabouts of El 
Dorado, gold fields or lost Inca mines. Profit 
sharing in the venture if accepted, acknowl- 
edgment & credit for all information pub- 
lished. Ric Polansky, Apartado 734, Playa 


Mojacar, Almeria 04638, Spain. 

HAWK, EAGLE AND FALCON MIGRA- 
TION research. Need information on sites for 
watching migrating raptors in S.A. Keith 
Bildstein, Hawk Mountain, RR 2 Box 191, 
Kempton, PA 19529. (215) 756-6961. 


AUTHOR OF GREEN IGUANA—THE UL- 
TIMATE OWNER’S MANUAL will be in 
Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia around October, 
1996. I would like to contact anyone doing 
research with Iguana iguana or the Gala- 
pagos land/marine iguanas. Contact: James 
W. Hatfield II, PO Box 102, Lake Oswego, OR 
97034-0014. Tel: (503) 635-8405. (44) 


SEEN CHE GUEVARA? For research on “Cult 
of Che,” please advise me of any murals, post- 
ers, statues, black velvet paintings, or other 
Latin sightings of El Che. Patrick Symmes, 
1825 Kirby Road, Mclean, VA 22101. Or 


pwsymmes@aol.com (46) 
‘COMPANIONS WANTED 


WANTED: 51-year-old female desires com- 
panion for two week July tour of Brazil. 
Guide will meet us in each location. Cindy, 
17934 S. Austin Rd, Manteca, CA 95336. (44) 


WELL-TRAVELLED MALE looking for an 
independent female to travel in Latin 
America and elsewhere. Spanish language 
skills would be helpful. Must be in decent 
physical condition and under 45 years old. 
Contact: Roger G. Hunter, 24620 Russell Rd. 
#F-302, Kent, WA 98032. Tel: 206-854-2545, 
(44) 


WRITER seeks female companion, 20s-early 
30s, with whom to pedal across continents. 
Mark Laxer, em@access.digex.net, 4431 
Lehigh Rd, # 221, College Park, MD 
20740.(44) 


TRAVEL COMPANION sought by New 
Zealand male age 31. Jan 97-March/ April. 
Venezuela to Peru. Local travel, budget 
accomodations. Contact: Nick Meeten, 25 


Ranfurly St, Christchurch, New Zealand. (46) 
PARTNER WANTED to climb high peaks in 
the Andes. Possible dates June-July 1996. Pri- 
mary objective, Huascaran. Please contact: Ed 
Sherline, 610 East Custer St, Laramie, WY 
82070. 370-745-8672. (44) 


SEEKING ADVENTURE. Expereinced South 
American Traveler seeks male traveling com- 
panion for overland return. (Share expenses). 
Offer flexibile on transportation mode and 
duration of adventure. I speak Spanish. 
Knowledge of auto mechanics a plus. 504- 
865-1452. (44) 


MANU BIOSPHERE. July / Aug ‘96. Wanted: 
Likeminded couple (nature, birds, hiking) for 
9-10 day camping trip into Manu. Contact 
Chris Warren, 142 Emerson Gardens, Lexing- 
ton, MA 02173; 617-642-0109 (0126) week- 
days, 617-863-0293 evenings, weekends; e- 


mail: Cwarren@shriver.org (44) 

RELIABLE PARTNER/S WANTED for 
Aconcagua’s polish and/or other moderate 
mixed routes in the Southern Andes. Dec ‘96 
to March ‘97. Dennis Belillo 2305 Pacheco Rd, 
Martinez, CA 94553. 


SEEKING PERU HIKING COMPANION for 
loosely-structured, cultural trek through Cor- 
dilleras Blanca, Huaywash, elsewhere. July— 


Aug. ‘96: email: jjbelt@miavxl.acs.muohio.edu 
39 YEAR-OLD planning sea kayaking/ travel 
in Bolivia, Patagonia, etc...Seeks experienced 
co-paddlers with folding boats. Peter Natsios, 
4611 SW Maplewood Road, Portland, OR 
97219. (47) 


COMPANION TO CHILE, Peru, and Ecuador 
wanted for 1 year from Nov 95. Contact: 
Paula Brown, 18 Clipstone Rd. West, Forest 
Town, Mansfield Notts NG19 0AA, United 


Kingdom. (45) 

WANTED: COMPANION to bicycle from 
Prudhoe Bay, Alaska to Ushuaia, Argentina. 
Leaving in June 1996. Contact: Gene M. 
Alfarone. PO Box 956. Sequim, WA 78382, 
USA. (44) 


HIKING PARTNER(S) sought for Ecuador, 
Peru. June-August, Possible photography. 
Please call: 617-789-4612. (44) 


GUIDES 


CUBA: Sylvia Gonzalez Guerra, guide, trans- 
lator, musical author. Call direct: 011 53 7 91 
0119, or call Ralph Martell at (315) 893-7779. 
(44) 


SOUTHERN CHILE, FALKLAND IS- 
LANDS—Scenery, Nature, Birds. 11/22-12/ 
5/96. Magnificent scenery, fjords, high Andes 
peaks, placiers, lakes. Outstanding photogra- 
phy and birds. Guides. National arks, re- 
serves, Penguins, sea lions, guanacos, con- 
dors. Small groups. Miller Nature Tours, Box 


1152 RD 1, Maryland, NY, 12116. Bob (Dr. J. 
Robert) and Jean Miller 607-432-5767. (44) 


BOLIVIA: DayGui Tours, Calle Sagarnaga 
177, Casilla 3041, La Paz, Tel: 591-2-390333. 
Guillermo Acurana gave excellent service at 
lowest prices for our mountaineering trip. Jim 


Dennis, Albuquerque, NM. 

UNIQUE SMALL GROUP TOURS to S.A. 
and beyond. Peru, Bolivia, Argentina & Ven- 
ezuela upcoming. Phoenix Antiquities Re- 
search, Box 133, Cummington, MA 01026. 
(413) 634-5400. 


PATAGONIA, a land of adventure. Trekking 
and expeditions. Contact: Janko Gorse, 
Monsenor Juan Hladnik 4125, (1826) 
Remedios de Escalada, Buenos Aires, Argen- 


Se Td Eee 
PEDAL ANDES Mountain Bike Touring Co. 
Experienced cyclists, knowledgeable on 
Ecuador’s back roads. Can offer custom tours 
from 2-12 days. An adventure waiting to hap- 
pen. Write for more info: Pedal Andes, PO Box 
17-21-431, Quito, Ecuador. E-mail: 


explorer@saec.org.ec (UL) 

YAWA JEE Indigenous Foundation. Biologi- 
cal/cultural conservation. Ethnobotanical 
research with Shaman. TSANTSA jungle 
school/trekking. Project brainstorming. 
Banos, Ecuador. Tel: 593-3-740957; Fax: 593- 


ON TS 
VASCO TOURS TRAVEL AGENCY offers 
specialized tours to the Ecuador jungle, trek- 
king in Llanganates Mountains, national 
parks, rivers, lagoons, horse tours and trips 
into the protected rain forest “Venecia,” with 
the Vasco Bros. and Juan Medina, guides; Rec- 
ommended by SA Handbook. For more info— 
PO Box 18-02-1970 Banos, Ecuador. Tel/ FAX: 
593-3-740-017. (UL) 


ECUADOR—Xavier Herrera. Mountain 
iding services with a personal touch. Tel: 
593-2-552-505. (44) 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, MUSIC 


IF YOU LOVE the tropics, then visit Good 
Green Fun, The Tropical Marketplace on the 
Internet. We feature tropical natural history 
titles, travel, maps, supplies, tropical arts, 
crafts, and music, exotic tropical plants and 
other wonderful things from the tropics. Find 
us at: http:/ /TropicalMarketplace.com or 1- 
800-684-8882, PO Box 27, Miami, FL 33257. 
(44) 


COURIER TRAVEL GUIDE—Inexpensive, 
easy and safe international travel on major 
airlines. The “ins” and “outs” of traveling as 
a courier. Everything you need to know in- 
cluding company names, phone numbers and 
contact persons. Send $9.95 to: LUIRE INTER- 
NATIONAL, 541 Willamette St. Suite 110, 
Eugene, OR 97401. (45) 

FREE! WILD ADVENTURES READERS 
WRITERS EATERS HIKERS and meet people 
of like mind. If you want to join Peace Corps, 
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hike/bike/sail around the world, study ani- 
mals in the wild—or if you've done so al- 
ready. ORPress, 4431 Lehigh Rd., #221, Col- 
lege Park, MD 20740. Em@access.digex.net 
(45) 


SOUTHERN RIDE VIDEO. Filmed in Central 
and South America. Fantastic 2-year, 60,000 
mile motorcycle adventure videos. Info and 
free brochure call: 812-838-6704. (44) 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book Maga- 
zine for discriminating readers. Reviews, in- 
terviews, essays, poetry, and more. Send $18 
for 8 issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample 
copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1028 
Bannock St., Denver, CO 80204 USA. 


THE CHRONICLE OF AKAKOR by Karl 
Brugger. Soft-cover, 232 pages, $22.95 post- 
paid from Phoenix Antiquities Research. PO 
Box 133, Cummington, MA 01026. Tel: 413 
634-5400. (UL) 


MEXICO, CENTRAL, SOUTH AMERICA— 
Art, archaeology, early travels, Indians, out- 
of-print books. Free Catalog. Flo Silver Books, 
8442 Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 
46260. 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORATION, Ar- 
chaeology, Art & Esoterica. Free listing. Phoe- 
nix Antiquities Research, PO box 133, 


Cummington, MA 01026, Tel: 413 634-5400. 
ANGLING AND HUNTING BOOK 
SOURCE. Used, rare, out-of-print. By ap- 
pointment & mail order; write or call for list- 
ing. John B. Kline, 1270 26th St., Boulder, CO 
80302-6802, (303) 444-3388. 


LATIN AMERICAN BOOKS, travel explora- 
tion, history, politics—Free list of 700 titles. 
Free Catalog, write to: Jan Szelag, 99A Clinton 
Ave., Jamestown, RI, 02835. 


ACCLAIMED ON-LOCATION recordings: 
Mexico, Guatemala, Bolivia, Bali, $7.95 each. 
Earth Series Cassettes. 1921 Walnut No. 1, 


Berkeley, CA 94704. Free Catalog. 
TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best 
stock of books/maps on Central/South 
America & Caribbean. Write for free list 
NOW! World Wide Books, 736A Granville 
Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 1G3 Canada. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS and expeditions. Write 
for free catalogue on lost cities, jungle tribes, 
adventures, and more. Adventures Unlim- 
ited, Box 22, Stelle, IL 60919. 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY 
Box X, College Pk, MD 20740. Journal with 
news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, 
conference reports. $20/ year person, $30 in- 


po 
BOOKS CON SALSA, ETC.: Latine Ameri- 
cana, many subjects. Collective fiction and 
nonfiction including art, travel, pre- 
Columbian cultures, history, etc. Free Catalog. 
7 Country Dr., Charleston, RI 02813. Tel.: (401) 
364-0007. (45) 


SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB DICTIO- 
NARY. Full conjugations with English trans- 
lations for each form. $10.95 postpaid. Ramén 
Starr, 5951 Birchwood Dr, Tampa, FL 33625- 
5684 (UL) 


500 ANOS. Listen to documentaries/radio 
novelas about the conquest. Programs from 
South America. Free catalogue.Talking 
Planet, PO Box 1044, Austin TX 78767. 
TRIPS 

NEW ADVENTURES to untouristed North- 
ern Peru, mighty city/fortress Kuelap; the 
Ceja de Selva; Gran Vilaya, and ancient civi- 
lizations. Adventure style expeditions and 
moderate itineraries for the active mature 
crowd available. Call: Jan Jorolan @ 501-865- 
4442. PO Box 306, Hot Springs, AR, 71951. 
(46) 


EXPLORE BOLIVIA...ADVENTURE, CUL- 
TURE & GEOGRAPHY! One-of-a-kind tours 
run exclusively by us to all regions of Bolivia. 
We offer multi-day sea kayaking tours on 
Lake Titicaca (visiting island communities 
and Inca ruins as well as Tiwanaku), a combi- 
nation Inca Trail trek and whitewater rafting / 
kayaking trip, mountain biking in the Cordil- 
lera Real, overland jeep & photo safaris the 
length of the Altiplano and nature tours in the 
jungle. Why us? Intimate knowledge of our 
country, private vehicles, qualified guides, 
private hostel in the Yungas and the experi- 
ence to back it up. Explore Bolivia, Inc., PO 
Box 65230, Washington, DC 20035 or by fax 
301-897-3674. OR Casilla Postal 2516, La Paz, 
Bolivia, tel: 591-2-798787, fax 591-2-798203. 
(45) 


ANDISIMO: WHERE THE WILDCATS GO! 
We specialize in high-quality European Trek- 
king, Mountaineering and Rock-Climbing 
equipment (sale and rent), as well as exclu- 
sive tours with experienced trekking /moun- 
tain guides and rock-climbers. Contact or visit 
ANDISIMO at 9 de Octubre 427A (Rocas/ 
Robles), PO Box 17-07-9736, Quito, Ecuador. 
Tel: 593-2-404697, or our German headquar- 
ters: ANDISIMO, Merrillweg (a, 50996 K6ln, 
Tel/fax 49-2236-68173, e-mail: 
a2130122@smail.rrz.uni-koeln.de (44) 


BIRDING IN ECUADOR! Supreme birding 
and Natural History Tours with 
AVESTRAVEL, CIA, LTDA. in Ecuador. We 
specialize in low budget customized tours for 
individuals and small groups. Year round, 
quality birding, ranging from day trips near 
Quito to extended tours well off the beaten 
track. For more information, contact Robert 
Jonsson, Resident Director and Guide, Fax 
no.: (5932) 380 303 or Casilla 17-07-9219, 
Quito, Ecuador. (46) 


MOUNTAINEERING, TREKKING, MOUN- 
TAIN BIKING. Expeditions to all areas of the 
Andes. Details from John Biggar, 53 Castle St, 
Kirkcudbright, DG6 4JD, Scotland. +44-1557- 
331747. 


TRI-COUNTRY OUTWARD BOUND EXPE- 
DITION: Kayak, canopy climb, glacier hike, 
mountain bike, white-water raft, and village 
homestay in Costa Rica, Ecuador, and Peru. 
FAX: (011) 506-777-1222. Email: crrobs 
@sol.racsa.co.cr Tel: 1-800-676-2018. (45) 


PATAGONIA has thousands of miles of 
mountain wilderness, nearly all inaccessible 
except by sea. ‘SARA,’ a well-equipped, pro- 
fessionally crewed and maintained 46-ft. 
American sailing yacht will be available for 
personalized charter in Chile starting Janu- 
ary, 1996. FAX for information. ATTN: Lions 
on the Beach, 34 71 40 02 16 SPAIN. (45) 


PERUVIAN AMAZON RAINFOREST EXPE- 
DITION: Unique one-week Amazon adven- 
ture on thatched-roof expedition boat. Pira- 
nha fishing, hiking, canoeing, camping, and 
more. Write for flyer: Orlando Hoyos, 8 Eden 
St, Chelsea, MA 02150. Tel: (617) 889-0740. 


THE ANDES AND PATAGONIA—Our spe- 
cialty— 18 years experience. ACONCAGUA 
EXPEDITIONS, technical and non-technical 
routes and our NEW Summit Climb and 
Traverse. MT. VINSON, ANTARCTICA. BO- 
LIVIA, ECUADOR, AND TOWERS OF 
PAINE Climbing Expeditions. THE FRENCH 
and SWISS ALPS, The Eiger, Matterhorn & 
Mont Blanc. CUSTOM TRIPS, ANDES and 
PATAGONIA. Rodrigo Mujica, AMGA-Cer- 
tified Alpine Guide. AVENTURAS 
PATAGONICAS, P.O. Box 2071, Valdez, AK 
99686. Tel: (907) 835-4976, Fax: (907) 835- 
5264. (44) 


SAIL BELIZE/GUATEMALA aboard 
“Juanita”. Remote Islands /Jungle Rivers, $75 
a day per person. Captain/crew—Timeless 
Tours, 2304 Mass Ave, Cambridge, MA 02140. 
Tel: 1-800-370-0142. 


EMERALD FOREST EXPEDITIONS offers 
specialized excursions into the Ecuadorian 
rainforest with an experienced, knowledge- 
able guide. Contact: Luis A. Garcia, P.O. Box 
247, Tena, Ecuador. 


BOLIVIA—10-DAY RIVER TRIPS through 
beautiful northern Bolivian rainforest in tour- 
ing kayaks. No experience necessary. Write: 
Rainforest Expeditions, P.O. Box 2242, Ne- 


vada City, CA 95959, Tel: (916) 265-0958. (UL) 
AMAZON ADVENTURE. Swim with dol- 
phins and piranha, discover incredible plants 
and animals, visit shamans, hike, camp—and 
more! For 13 years we have been leading 
small, highly individualized trips to our re- 
mote lodge in “The Green Paradise of the 
Amazon.” This is true eco-tourism (see Cul- 
tural Survival Quarterly, Spring, 1992). Our 
large native staff offers each traveler a chance 
to customize his or her trip, from motorboat 
sightseeing to jungle survival. We think we're 
the best because it’s all we do! Two weeks, 
$1425 total, plus airfare. Tim Woodruff, 
Amazonia Expds., Inc. 2 Madera, San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94107 (415) 282-1327. 
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South American Explorer 


SOUTHERN CROSS ADVENTURES — your 
travel specialist in Cusco and the Peruvian 
mountains. Let us know about your travel 
plans. Contact us before you go: PO Box 612, 
Cusco, Peru. Tel: 0051-84-237649—223746. 
FAX: 0051-84-239447 or visit us in Cusco: 
Plaza de Armas—Portal de Panes 123—Ofic. 
301 


ARGENTINA’S THOUSAND WONDERS: 
Treks thru pristine Salta and Jujuy amidst 
exuberant fauna & flora, living with Indians. 
No cholera or terrorists, just peace! Write: 
PUNA, Braquiquitos 399, (4400) Salta RA, or 


call: Luis Aguilar at (54) 87217030. 

BELIZE: 4 days down a gentle river through 
a virgin rain forest, plus two days ona barrier 
reef island. Howler Monkeys, Jaguars and 
more. Monkey River Expeditions. (206) 660- 
7777. (46) 


VENEZUELA, Amazonas Federal Territory. 
Rainforest, llanos, and Orinoco River; day 
tours and longer excursions. We are the old- 
est tour company in the region. Write for more 
information: Pepe Jaimes, TOBOGAN 
TOURS, Av. Rio Negro #44, Puerto Ayacucho, 
Territorio Federal Amazonas, Venezuela. Tel: 


(048) 21700 or fax (048) 21600, 
THE CERRO GOLONDRINAS CLOUD- 
FOREST RESERVE, ECUADOR Invites you 
ona 5-day walking trek through the Andean 
Highlands, West of El Angel (4200m) down 
to the village of La Carolina (1000m) on the 
Ibarra—San Lorenzo railway line. The jour- 
ney takes you through 3 different ecosystems: 
from the desolate paramo with its freilejones, 
through the cloudforest, to the subtropical. 
Horses carry your luggage, local farmers wel- 
come you into their houses and prepare the 
meals. Group: 6-8 people. Leaves every Fri- 
day. Offers you the possibility to contribute 
to the development of the Cerro Golondrinas 
Cloudforest Reserve. So far, with the income 
from the 5-day trek, 1400 ha of forest have 
been purchased throughout the area. The tar- 
get is to preserve 25000 ha around the moun- 
tain in the next 5 years. This represents a lot 
of work: scientific research on Golondrinas’ 
unique habitat, setting up tree nurseries and 
a permaculture model farm, developing edu- 
cational programs, building jungle lodges, 
improving trails, etc. Both long and short term 
VOLUNTERS with a good knowledge of 
Spanish are welcome. Write for application 
form. Looks for people with money and an 
ecologically inspired business mind to invest 
in this Conservation Project. Investment can 
be in the form of a share holding in the 
ecotourist organization or in setting up your 
own ecobusiness in the area (orchid farm, tree 
nursery, tourist lodge, etc.) in conjunction 
with the structuring of the Golondrinas 
Cloudforest Reserve. For information contact: 
Cerro Golondrinas Cloudforest Conservation 
Project, Coord. Piet Sabbe, c/o Calle Isabel La 
Catélica 1559, Quito, Ecuador. (UL. 


FREE INFORMATION on driving South 
America. Up-to-the-minute information on 
roads, insurance, ferries, etc. Call Jim at (203) 


266-7387. (44) 


BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and 
remote tropical islands. Dive and snorkel on 
the Western Hemisphere’s largest reef. 
TRAVEL BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1- 
800-626-3483, 


CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK— 
Raft the Tono River or join us for other un- 
usual adventures. Call for Catalog. Southern 


Cross Expeditions (800) 359-0193. 

NEW! FREE! EXCITING! Want to get into the 
Andes? MOUNTAIN MADNESS guides 
have Andean experience since 1979. MOUN- 
TAIN MADNESS 7103 Calif. Av SW, Seattle, 
WA 98136 (206) 937-1772, FAX (206) 937- 
1772. 


ADVENTUROUS BACK COUNTRY TOURS 
of peaceful, spectacular Costa Rica. Inn to inn 
via roads, trails, and ox paths. Support ve- 
hicle. Our grand tour includes three mornings 
of intensive conversational Spanish classes. 
(optional) Monthly departures November- 
April. Bear Creek Mountain Tours; 1991 Bear 
Creek Road; Kerrville, TX 78028 (512) 367- 


4390 (800) 842-8202. 


PERU, ongoing South Coast Archaeology, 
Nasca-Inca occupations. Inquire about our 
special textile trip and short course. Califor- 
nia Institute for Peruvian Studies, 9017 
Feather River Way, Sacramento CA 95826, 


a 
CULTURALADVENTURE & ADVENTURE 
PROGRAMS IN S.A.—Vagabond Travel, 
Andes, Amazon, Coastal Desert. Call Cecilia, 
our Peruvian Agent for expert trip planning! 
Mon.-Wed-Fri. 10 A.M. - 4 P.M. MST. (303) 
443-0660. 


PROFESSIONAL TOUR-GUIDE and driver 
24 years experience & expertise in South and 
Central America incl. Mexico. My services are 
offered for anyone who needs a real profes- 
sional. I speak fluent Spanish; Portuguese; 
Italian and English. Please call any time to: 
(213) 462-2977 or FAX (213) 469-5854. 


BIRDWATCHING TRIPS. Venezuela, 
Guyana, Costa Rica, Trinidad. Eight to fifteen 
days, 225-550 species seen per trip. Experi- 
enced birding guide, comfortable conditions 
(no camping), small groups. $1,195 and up. 
Neotropic Bird Tours, 38 Brookside Av, 
Livingston, NJ 07039. Phone 800-662-4852. 
Send for brochure or call. 


INCA TRAIL. Hike to Machu Picchu and visit 
the Peruvian rainforest in two week small 
group adventures. Call: INTI TRAVEL, 1-800- 
655-4054, or e-mail: thurber@ecuanex.ec (46) 
AFRICA—Calling Fellow Enthusiasts. Join 


the worldwide African Safari Club. Fax Geoff 
Hill on (61-2) 832-3509, or write P.O. Box 138, 


Crows Nest, Sydney, Australia, 2065. (44) 


PERU: MAGICAL JOURNEY—Celebrate our 
eleventh year of unique Sacred Journeys, with 
Caro} Cumes and Romulo Lizarraga, authors 
of Pachamama’s Children, Mother Earth and 
Her Children of the Andes, in Peru. Llewellyn 
Publishers. Machu Picchu, Amazon 
rainforest, Ancient Ceremonies, Healing 
Meditations and much more. Brochure: Magi- 
cal Journey, Box 3239, Santa Barbara, CA 
93130; Tel: (805) 596 1393; Fax: (805) 682-8440. 
_ 
THE AMAZON OF BRAZIL, PERU, ECUA- 
DOR AND BOLIVIA. Unforgettable expedi- 
tions into the Amazon jungle with experi- 
enced naturalist guides for all schedules and 
budgets. Camping, jungle lodges and river 
cruises, trips lasting from 2-100 days. M. 
Blanford Natural History Travel, PO Box 3436 
Carbondale, IL 62902-3436. (618) 549-5996. E- 
mail: mblan@aol.com (44) 


HOTELS, LODGING 


EXPERIENCE THE AMAZON OF PERU at 
its best. YACUMAMA LODGE traditional el- 
egance. Abundant wildlife. Machu Picchu 
extension. Blue Harbor Travel. Tel: 505-586- 
1244/ Fax 586-1087. Email: blueharb@aol.com. 
(45) 


CAFE CULTURA, QUITO. English owned 
hotel; beautiful colonial house centrally lo- 
cated in new part of town (Robles y Reina 
Victoria). 16 bedrooms, all with private bath- 
room. Logfires/terrace/garden/lots of atmo- 
sphere. Cafe serves our infamous special 
breakfasts and English cream teas. Tel /fax 02- 


224-271. E-mail: sstevens@pi.pro.ec (47) 

CABANAS ALINAHUL. A very comfortable 
jungle lodge owned by two non-profit orga- 
nizations, Jatun Sacha and Health & Habitat. 
Both groups are dedicated to research, edu- 
cation, and rainforest preservation. The 
cabanas are located across from Misahualli on 
the Napo River and are near the Jatun Sacha 
Biological Station, where one can observe 
field work in progress and walk along the 
self-interpretive trails. Reservation in Quito: 


5932 253 267 or fax: 253 266. (46) 

CABANAS SAN ISIDRO: Comfortable cab- 
ins of Cosanga Valley to explore extensive 
primary cloud forest. Excellent birding and 
hiking. 30 min south of Baeza. Reservations 


only. Quito office: 593-2-228902. (48) 

IN QUITO, stay at our new Hostel “EL 
CIPRES” located in the best area of town. $7 
including breakfast. ADDRESS: Lérida 381 
(La Floresta). Telefax: (5932) 549-561. (48) 


POSADA EL SOL, hostal.—XVIII century 
house located in downtown Cuenca, 12 
rooms w/bathroom, water purification sys- 
tem, tourist information. Address: Bolivar 5- 
03 & Mariano Cueva. Tel: (07) 838 695. (48) 


POSADA ZUNAC. Want to get away from it 
all? We're in the highland jungle, nestled be- 
tween rivers, butterflies and orchids. El Topo 
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is an exotic place between Banos and Puyo. 
Cooking facilities. Information—Banos, call 
Gonzalo or Monica, (03) 740-501. (44) 


FAMILY STAY IN QUITO. Dr. Cecilia Rivera, 
pediatrician, specializing in natural medi- 
cines and foods. Two blocks from Club! 
Salazar 327 y Mallorca. Tel: 548-006 or 569- 
961. (UL) 


AMERICAN GUEST HOUSE offers lodgings, 
private bath, kitchenette completely fur- 
nished. Community dining. Living room, 
color TV, fluent English. Lloque Yupanqui 
1464, Jesus Marfa, Lima, PERU. T: 011 511 471 
4419. (45) 


THE FINEST FACILITY IN THE IQUITOS 
PERU AREA. The Acosta Hotels and rain for- 
est Lodge on Zungaro Cocha. Suitable for 
whole-family adventure with a library and 
lecture hall. Extended jungle exploration trips 
are available. Ricardo Palma, 252, Iquitos, 
Peru. Tel: 094 231983, FAX 094-232499 


THE BLACK SHEEP INN, Chugchilan, 
CARETAKER WANTED to take responsibil- 
ity for small hotel high in Andes. Spanish + 
flexible schedule a must, 2 months or more. 
Send resume to The Black Sheep Inn, 
Apartado 05-01-240, Latacunga, Cotopaxi, 
Ecuador. (44) 


SANTIAGO. Stay in home of American liv- 
ing in Chile. Lovely house, spectacular view 
in hills above smog. Private/shared bath, hot 
water, pool, phone, garden, breakfast. $25sgl, 
$30dbl. FAX 00562-242-3052. Phone 00562- 
215-1979, Los Refugios 17760, 17-B, Santiago 
10. 


THE MAGIC BEAN—Restaurant, coffee 
house and hotel. Great location, comfortable, 
clean. Close to all the good restaurants and 
shopping. In the new town. Friendly, helpful 
American-owned, located at Foch 681 y Juan 
Leon Mera. Tel: 566-181. Shared rooms and 


bath $7 Pp, double with private bath $20. 
BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and 
remote tropical islands. Dive and snorkel on 
the Western Hemisphere’s largest reef. 
TRAVEL BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1- 
800-626-3483. 


SAMAIPATA—BOLIVIA, cottages, camping, 
restaurant, swimming pool, tennis, paddle, 
etc. Resort located in the foothills of the 
Andes. Surrounded by beautiful mountains. 
Near archaeological ruins & largest national 
park. Prices from $12,00/4 person cottage, 
camping $1,00/person. Achira Kamping, 
Casilla 1020, Tel: 591-352-5777, FAX 591-352- 
2667, Santa Cruz—Bolivia. 


WHEN ON YOUR WAY to hike the Inca Trail, 
Machu Picchu, or the Sacred Valley, make a 
stop-over at the ALBERGUE in Ollantay- 
tambo, Cusco, Peru. A delightful, relaxing, 
family, farm-house. $10p/n, meals available. 
Can make your reservations in Cusco.Tel: 


233350/235674, FAX 238911. (UL) 


EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 573 spe- 
cies birds, 1,150 butterflies, 103 dragonflies. 
In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado. For reservations and informa- 
tion contact Peruvian Safaris, Garcilaso de la 
Vega 1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330. Fax: 051-14- 
328866. 


EDWARDS INN—Excellent location in 
Huaraz for a pleasant stay: panoramic view, 
double/multiple rooms, double beds, con- 
tinuous hot water, private/shared bath, 
climbing /hiking information. Av. Bolognesi 
#121, Huaraz, Ancash, Peru. Tel: 722692. (UL) 


LA CASA AMARILLA, Banos, beautiful bed 
and breakfast, 20-minute walk on the road to 
Runtun. Great views over Banos, $8 pp 
double, $12 pp single, inc. breakfast. Email: 


posada@explorerecx.ec 
LA CASA de ELIZA—Isabel la Catélica 1559 
(La Floresta), Quito, Ecuador. Tel: 593-2- 
226602. For only US$6a night, a friendly place 
to stay in Quito. Kitchen and laundry facili- 
ties, hot water and just 2-mins walk from the 
Quito SAEC Clubhouse. The owner, Eliza 
Manteca, is a devoted environmentalist and 
initiated the development of the Cerro 
Golondrinas Cloudforest Reserve. See also 


i CS 
ECUADOR’S FIRST Bed and Breakfast wel- 
comes you. CASA NAHUAZO in Bajos on 
the volcano. Tungurahua offers comfort, 
quiet, friendly atmosphere, personal atten- 
tion. Via al Salado, Tel: 740-315. (UL) 


ALANDALUZ—Ecological Tourism Centre. 
This centre works with Organic/ Biodynamic 
Agriculture, Appropriate technology / Archi- 
tecture. Excellent homegrown food. A rarity 
and a treat! Puerto Rico, Manabi, Ecuador. 


WHEN IN SANTIAGO, CHILE, stay at my 
house; US$8 per night. CASAPAXI, Llico 968. 
Pieter Van Bunningen, Tel: 5229947. One 


block cas) cf MIRO J epamamecte (UE) 
COSY APARTMENTS in a private house. 
Family atmosphere, comfortable, safe, nice 
and quiet location. Very friendly, English- 
speaking owner. Price from $15-$30 p/n per 
apartment. With cooking and laundry facili- 
ties. Please contact Jose Luis for reservations. 
Fr. de Paula Ugarriza 727, Miraflores, Lima 
18, Peru. Tel (51-14) 441015. Fax: (51-14) 
467177. (UL) 


LIMA, PERU. American guest house. Each 
room with private bath, hot water, completely 
equipped kitchenette. Community dining/ 
living room with refrigerator, color TV. Excel- 
lent transportation to downtown Lima or cen- 
ter of Miraflores. Near excellent market. Flu- 
ent English spoken. Monthly rates available, 
single or double occupancy. Address: Lloque 
Yupanqui 1464 (10° Av. Mariatequi) Jesus 
Maria, Lima, Peru. TEL in Lima: 471-4419. 


Speak to Ann. (44) 
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ARTS/CRAFTS 


T-SHIRT—MONILU STORE, Mercedes 
Cardenas. We offer a variety of designs and 
colors in T-shirts. 100% cotton. Also 
Artesania. Address: Rocaforte 275 y Alfaro, 
Banos, Ecuador. (44) 


ARTESANIAS INTI CHUMBL. Sells unique 
handmade belts, bags, weavings and dolls, all 
crafted by the Conterén family in whose 
home one can watch weaving demonstra- 
tions. Visit us at the main plaza in Iluman, 5 
km north of Otavalo, Imbabura, Ecuador.(UL) 


AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and 
Peruvian handicrafts. Specializes in Shipibo. 
1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster, CO 80234, 
Tel: (303) 457-8390. 


RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal artifacts, 
textiles, weavings, alpaca rugs, crystals, 
spheres, amethysts, wholesale. 2321 NW 66th 
Ct, Gainesville, FL 32653; Tel: (904) 335-4152 
or 1-800-527-4367. 


SENECA ARTS represents native Latin 
American naif and primitive painters. Gal- 
lery exhibitions and private sales. Opportu- 
nity for you to aid unknowns and developing 
painters. Individuals only. No crafts or tour- 
ist art. Send slides/photos and questions to 
Seneca Arts Inc., 3965 Sedgwick Avenue, New 


York, N.Y. 10463, (212) 884-8698. 
MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo 
& Conibo Indian Art of Peru’s Jungle. Tradi- 
tional Ceramics & Textiles. Write: Maroti- 
Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or Telex 
PERU attention tel: 6551. 


ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit-sharing enter- 
prise with a women’s cooperative handicraft 
group in Brazil. Brochure, send long SASE to 
7303 23rd NE, Seattle, WA 98115 USA. 


LANGUAGE 


LEARN SPANISH AND VACATION: In 
Cuernavaca, Mexico. Intensive Spanish 
classes, 2 weeks $270. Live with Mexican fam- 
ily or dormitory, $9-$22/day. Contact: 
Experiencia School, Patricia Damron, POB 
1812, Anthony, TX 79821. Tel/fax (915) 886- 


4802, or 71251.2522@compuserve.com(47) 
YOUR BEST LINK TO SPANISH SCHOOLS 
in Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico & Costa Rica. 
Superior personal service. Language Link, 
Tel: (800) 552-2051, Fax: (309) 673-5537, E- 
mail: info@langlink.com, WWW —http:// 
www.langlink.com. (46) 
DESIGN-IT-YOURSELF Spanish study in 
Ibarra, Ecuador. Family living, individual in- 
struction, study /tour options. Nancy Grona, 
PO Box 100, Manchaca TX 78652; 512/282- 


1987, E-mail: Imbabura@aol.com. (45) 
SPANISH LESSONS IN LIMA, PERU at 
$5(US) an hour. Also, if you need a Spanish- 
speaking person, leave your name and phone 
number at 42-6918 and I will call you back. 
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South American Explorer 


SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS—Practical in- 
tensive Spanish course for one or four weeks 
in Huancayo, Peru. Individual or small 
groups; start when you get there. Includes 
food and lodging with Indian families. Weav- 
ing and pan-flute lessons can be arranged. 
Contact: Beverly Stuart de Hurtado, 
Apartado Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru. Tel: 
(064) 237-063 or 222-395. (UL) 


ETCETERA 


INTERVIEWING for volunteer to take charge 
of team expanding I.N.C. lodge at Kuelap. 
Expenses paid, 4-6 months from May. Must 
speak Spanish, handyman. Top priority of 
Peru to develop spectacular zone to equal 
Machu Picchu. Located where Amazon 
leaves sierras near unexplored zone full of 
ruins, Tambos Chachapoyas. Tel/fax: (407) 
851-2249. (44) 


TRAVEL PROGRAMS IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA. Over 300 entries. Volunteer and 
Study opportunities throughout Central 
America. Includes community projects, hu- 
man rights, environment, arts, culture and 
language study. Send check for $8 to San Di- 
ego Interfaith Task Force on Central America, 
c/056 Seaview Avenue, North Kingstown, RI 
02852. (44) 


BECOME AN INDEPENDENT OUTSIDE 
TRAVEL AGENT! Enjoy many of the travel 
industry’s benefits without the large invest- 
ment normally required to start your own 
business. You can earna substantial recurring 
income working from your home and when 
travelling, enjoy special agent discounts and 
upgrades when available. Through our 
agency, you will be trained in everything you 
need to know to become an effective travel 
entrepreneur. If you love to travel and would 
like an additional income source, call Kit 
gustke: 1-800-940-8100, mailbox 643-3406. 
Email: Kit_Gustke@mckinsey.com (47) 


LATIN AMERICAN TRAVELER. For in- 
depth coverage of travel and culture in Latin 
America subscribe to “Latin American Trav- 
eler.” A 7-10 page bimonthly report packed 
with valuable information and articles cov- 
ering this magnificent region. This publica- 
tion will definitely enhance your knowledge 
and travel experiences from a unique per- 
spective. Annual subscription (six issues) 
$15.00 ($18.00 foreign) by money order-check 
to CROWDER PUBLICATIONS, PO Box 
62921, Phoenix, AZ 85082-2921. Phone 602- 
957-3741. Guarantee of refund on all 
unmailed issues if cancelled. US funds only. 
(44) 


HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don’t go to Lima 
or Quito empty-handed. We are always look- 
ing for people to carry library books, maga- 
zines, equipment, etc. If you think you will 
have some extra room, contact: South Ameri- 
can Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek Road, 
Ithaca, NY 14850; Tel: (607) 277-0488. 


ON PARAGUAY, a quarterly newsletter 
about the country /culture for adoptive par- 
ents and children. Send US$25 or US$30 out- 
side US for 1 year subscription: On Paraguay, 
1724 Burgundy Ct, Petaluma, CA 94954 USA. 
(44) 


Couple seeking caretaking position in hostal. 
Prefer Andes. Bilingual, experienced, refer- 
ences. Claudia Martinez, POB 11429, Eugene, 
OR 97440. (44) 


RENT A BIKE. Rent the best mountain bikes 
in Ecuador. We provide you with full equip- 
ment and accessories for your adventure. In- 
formation on routes and expeditions. Happy 
Trails! Contact: BICITECA, Av. Brasil 1612 y 
Edmundo Carvajal (subida al Bosque) Telef: 
241-687. Quito, Ecuador. (44) 


ESSENTIAL TRAVEL GEAR AND INFOR- 
MATION. Walkabout Travel Gear specializes 
in supplying the independent traveler. Please 
visit our award-winning online catalog and 
information source at  Http:// 
www.ximission.com/~walkgear/walk.htm 
or call/write for a free catalog. 1-800-852- 
7085. E-mail walkgear@xmission.com. Postal 
address: PO Box 58502, SLC, Utah 84158- 
0502. (44) 


EXPLORERS TRANSPORTES. WE RENT: 
buses, 4-wheel drives, pick-ups with or with- 
out driver, to explore the jungle, the moun- 
tains or the coast of Peru. We provide infor- 
mation, equipment and maps. Contact us: 
Plateros 354-A, Cusco. Tel: 0051-84-233498. 


SAVE BIG MONEY to many destinations in 
Latin America—Fly as a courier! Quito $200 
r/t; Panama, Guatemala $150 r/t; Santiago 
$350 r/t; and many others available in 
TRAVEL UNLIMITED, a monthly newsletter 
of world-wide rock-bottom air travel as a cou- 
rier. Send $25 ($35 foreign) or $5 single issue 
to: Box 1058, Alston, MA 02134-1058. (44) 


OLD BOLIVIAN POSTCARDS WANTED. 
Seeking to purchase early 1900s postcards 
(chromoliths or photo cards) from Bolivia. 
Call or drop me a note—tell me what you 
have. Daniel Buck, 100 Tenth St. SE, Washing- 
ton, DC 20003. Tel: 202-544-6541; FAX: 202- 
544-6556. 


TEXTILES WANTED: 19th cntury Bolivian 
(esp. belts); early Chiliean Mapuche (esp. 
belts). Call: (617) 876-1476. Fax: 617-576-7165. 
Andrew E. Ruvido, 119 Pleasant St., Cam- 
bridge, MA 02139. (45) 


FUNDACION JATARI: Andean Education 
and Research Foundation. Working in Ecua- 
dor/Peru/Bolivia to support research, com- 
munity development and provide scholar- 
ships to indigenous children. Contributions 
are tax-deductible. Write: Fundacion Jatari, 
1113 Guerrero St., San Francisco, CA 94110. 


KEEP US INFORMED! Remember how vital 
those TRIP REPORTS were on your last so- 
journ to Machu Picchu, your dissertation on 
Patagonian penguins, your tour of the 
Pantanal on horseback? Call, write, e-mail, or 
fax the SAEC for blank trip reports. Let other 
SAEC members drink from your cup of 
knowledge! SAEC: explorer@samexplo.org. 
126 Indian Creek Rd, Ithaca, NY 14850. 607- 
277-0488. 


Language Courses 
International 


Cuenca, Ecuador 
Cuernavaca, Mex 
San Jose, Costa Rica 


¢ Homestays 
¢ No Service Charges 
¢ Short & Long Programs 
¢ World-Renowned Schools 


(800) 597-3773 
Fax: (617) 893-3876 


Change of Address 
GUARANTEE: 


Members, if you don’t 
let us know when you 
move, we can virtually 
guarantee you won’t get 
your magazine. When 
that happens, you get all 
righteous, we get huffy— 
tempers flare. This inter- 
rupts our daily hour of 
peaceful meditation and 
harmony. So, stop it. 
What does it cost to send a 
postcard, give us a call, 
drop us an e-mail? Let us 
know a monthin advance, 
and everybody’s happy. 
Pax Vobiscum. 
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ECOTOURISM & ADVENTURE TRAVEL TOUR OPERATORS 
since 1978, with state-of-the-art equipment and professional guides, 
guarantees you a reliable service at a reasonable price. 


TREKKING-RAFTING-JUNGLE TRIPS 


Fixed departure dates: Inca Trail to Machupicchu 


with llamas, 4 days/3 nights 


Weekly departures: Rio Apurimac rafting, 


3 days/2 nights 
Mayuc Cusco 


Tel/Fax: 51-84—232666 


mayuc P.O. Box 422 * Cusco-Peru 


Natural history tours in Central and South America, hand- 
picked from the finest, most experienced tour operators 
in the world. Galapagos, Andes, Amazon, Venezuala's 
Llanos and Lost World, Costa Rica, Ruta Maya and more. 
We also can set up exciting custom tours from 1 to 100 
days for all budgets, Call or write for catalog or more 
information on specific programs. 


P. 0. Box 3436, Carbondale, IL 62902; 
(618)549-5996; e-mail:mblan@aol.com 


World Records 
® in birds: 575 species 
8 butterflies: 1200+ species 
q @ dragon flies: 103 species 
Tambopata Wildlife Reserve 
Puerto Maldonado 
Lodge-30 rooms w/private bath 
Daily jet flights-30 minutes from Cusco 
Wildlife, Birdwatching, Photo Safaris 
Bookings: Peruvian Safaris S.A. 
Lima: Garcilaso de la Vega 1334 
Tel: 31-3047 or 31-6330 
Fax: 328866 
Cusco: Plateros 365 
Tel: 235342 


“PICHINCHA" 
SPANISH SCHOOL 


THE QUICKEST AND BEST 
WAY TO LEARN SPANISH...!! 


* Individual Teaching 
* Flexible Schedules” 


* So signup today 


* We are Professionals 
* Official Diplomas 


ADDRESS: ANDRES XAURA N* 182, BETWEEN LIZARDO GARCIA Y FOCH 
PHONE-FAX 005932/234- 634 P.0.BOX 17-03-0936 QUITO-ECUADOR 


Learn Spanish and enjoy 


SOUTH AMERICA 


* Intensive, semi-intensive and flexible course programs 
* Professionals with experience teaching the language 
* Individual classes (one to one) 

* Housing with Ecuadorian families and other alternatives 
* Reasonable rates 
* Practical tours to historical places 
* Participation in local festivities 
* Weekend excursions and cultural events 
* Ecuadorian and Galapagos tourist information 
* We accept credit cards. 


South American Spanish Institute 


Av. Amazonas 1549 and Santa Maria 
P.O. Box 17—21-373 
Quito, Ecuador 
TEL: (0593) 2-544715 FAX: (0593) 2-226348 


In Cusco, Perw 
the adventure starts at 


CORIHAUSI HOTEL 


Low Rates, Good Service, 
Hot Water, Fantastic View 
Only 2 blocks from Main Square 
Reservations: Tel/Fax 0—84—232233 


SAEC Members 
10% Discount 


SOUTHERN RIDE 


“Dream Ride of a Lifetime 
A video adventure by Jon Saltzman 
Jon and the Waterbuffalo, a specially modified motorcycle, 
will take you on his 2-year dream ride covering over 60,000 
miles of Central and South America. 


Part 1 — Mexico and Belize 
Part 2— Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Panama 
Part 3 — Venezuela & Colombia 
Part 4 — Ecuador & Peru 
Part 5 — Chile, Argentina, Uruguay 
Part 6 — Brazil and the Amazon 
Each video is $39.95 (S&H incl.) 110 min. on VHS in stereo 
To order: 
Clip this ad, circle your choice(s), and send check to: 
Jon Saltzman 
P.O.Box 578 
Mt. Vernon, IN 47620 USA 
or Phone 1-812-838-6704 for information and brochure 


QTY, DISCOUNTS 
2 videos $ 75.00 

3 videos $110.00 
4 videos $145.00 
5 videos $175.00 
6 videos $199.00 


FLYING 
IN PERU! 


Lessons & Air 
Tourism 

Paragliding 

Hang Gliding & 
Parasailing 


Reservations: 
Parque San Carlos 
217-Lima 21—Peru 
Tel./FAX: 
511-463-4199 


| High 
Fligh 
Peru 


Exotic Whitewater 
Adventures 


Experience Ecuadors lush jungles and 
spectacular cascades, Join ROW 
EXPEDICIONES whitewater professionals 
onan exciting 6 day trip of the pristine 
River of the Sacred Waterfalls. ROW 
employs experienced guides and uses 
the most up to date equipment. 1 & 2 
day trips also offered. 


hss USA: 1-800-451-6034 
ECUADOR: 
Telefax: (593-2) 458339 


THE LIMA TIMES ® 
Every Month ... 


Keep in touch with 
what’s up in Peru 


A Peruvian Times Publication 

Psj. Los Pinos 156, Suite b-6 
Lima 18, Peru 

Tel: (014) 472552 Fax: (014) 467888 a 


Big news—We’ve moved! On 
April 15th we opened the doors of 
our Quito Club Dream Home—a 
lovely two-story colonial house on 
the corner of Jorge Washington and 
Leonidas Plaza, just two blocks 
from the Casa de la Cultura. The 
address is Jorge Washington 311. 
Our telephone/fax number has 
changed, too! (593)(2) 225-228. 


v,, 
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Now we’re even closer to most of the hot spots and good eats in the 
New Town. For the first time members have a garden to lounge in, not to 
mention more space overall and one of those cute little bathrooms tucked 
under the main staircase. Suffice to say, the house has oodles of character 
and Melanie, as our resident artesania afficionada, is eagerly plotting the 
decorating frenzy. We absolutely love the new house and we’re sure that 
you will too! 
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ADVENTURE 


TRAVEL E/\NTLADAGOS 


Transitions Abroad, the 

original magazine for the CRUISE 
socially responsible traveler, ' 
details the alternatives to travel “WN ew flamingo 


Every Wednesday 


as a tourist. Join a research 
expedition, find a short-term 
job or internship, be a third ‘ 
worldservice volunteer, enroll : Navier 


in a foreign university, plan 
your own kind of African Every Sunday 


safari, stay with local families, DIRECT OPERATOR 
meet the people 


and travel for less... (RARIRA o SAN LORENZO 


YES, start my subscription now! 
© Payment enclosed $19.95 (1 year/6 issues plus FREE BY PRIVATE TRAIN 
Guide to Opportunities Overseas). 
O Bill me. (Guide sent upon receipt of payment). (FERROBUS) . EVERY SUNDAY 
O Send FREE Catalog of International Resource Guides 
O Send Index to Back Issues since 1977 ory Amazonas 1113 y Pinto 


Name. Telfs.: (593-2) 228 579/80 
Add Fax; 550 988 

sass, Quito * Ecuador 
Cy se = Sip ecua Al South America 

TRANSITIONS ABROAD 

Dept. TRA, P.O. Box 3000, Denville, NJ 07834 
Ay. Brasit 1612 ¥ Eomunoo 
CARVAJAL ~ TELEFAX: 241687 


Supipa AL BOs@ue 


Angermeyer's Quo = EcsKooR. 


Enchanted Expeditions 


{i Galapagos & Mainland Tours 


ECUADOR 


Mey ee Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas Phone: 504444 569960 991305 SUPREME BIRDING TOURS with 
ecuador & galapag®” Fax: 593-2-569956 Quito - Ecuador AVESTRAVEL CIA. LTDA. 
Customized Low Budget Tours for Small 


Groups & Individuals Contact: 

Robert Jonsson, Resident Director & Guide 
Fax: (593-2) 380 303 Casilla 17-07-9219 Quito - ouador 
AVES SUNT VITA! 


JOURNEY INTO THE ECUATORIAL 
RAINFOREST OF EASTERN ECUADOR, 
AND EXPLORE THE DIVERSITY OF THIS 
ENCHANTED WORLD—A BIOLOGICAL 
TREASURE CHEST, HOME TO AN INCRED- 
IBLE ARRAY OF PLANTS, ANIMALS, 
INSECTS, AND BIRDS, MANY OF THEM 
NOT YET CLASSIFIED. 


W 


TRAVEL AGENCY 
TOUR OPERATOR 


YOUR PERSONAL CONTACT 

WE ALSO OFFER TRIPS TO: OFFERING ECUADORS BEST: 

FOR THE ADVENTURE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS, COAST, THE 
OF A LIFETIME ANDEAN REGION, INDIAN MARKETS, 


ETC. 


GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 
JUNGLE TOURS 
RAFTING - HIKING 
AND MORE! 


FOR MORE INFO.:, CONTACT: IN THE U.S.A.: 
LUIS ALBERTO OR JUAN GARCIA YALE METZER 
AV. AMAZONAS 1023 Y PINTO 1102 C STREET 
TEL/FAX: 593-2-541543 ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 99501 
MAIL: P.O. BOX 17-07-9633 TEL/FAX: (907) 227-7245 
QUITO — ECUADOR 


FOREIGN INQUIRIES WELCOME, 
CALL, WRITE, OR FAX TO: 
"NATURGAL’ 

FOCH 635 Y REINA VICTORIA 
QUITO - ECUADOR 
TELEFAX (011-593-2) 224-913 
TELF.: (011-593-2) 522-681 


Our youth hostel, considered 
the most comfortable and Arch aeo log y 


elegant hostel in town offers Frontiers 
you: single, double and shared 
rooms, 

cafeteria, 722USD 


bar, T.V. Archaeoastronom 
J ° = - * y 
room, “gaa including © Pre-Columbian 


green B breakfast , Old-World contacts 
areas and Fwy ¢ Inscriptions 
hot water / Se, = ° Ancient seafaring 


24 Ars. ACADEMIA DE ESP ANOL Published quarterly by 
“ ? o Best quality at low prices The Inscriptions Foundation 
FL Cl RES Carrion 300 y Leonidas Plaza P.O. Box 541932 
7 |_ P.O. Box 17-12-587 Houston, TX 77254-1932 
ECONOMIC LODGING Quito / Ecuador 713-522-6220 — fax -5256 
ADDRESS: LERIDA 381 (LA FLORESTA) e-mail: bine@ aL pre.ee 


TELEFAX: (593-2)549-558 / 549-561 Tel. & Fax ++ 5932 547-090 j 
aun - TARCOn $28/yr—Sample issue $9 


Read the history 
you've been missing! 


INSRIPT@GRAMERCY. IOS .COM 


THE HIGH ANDES Chilearm 
AND THE INCA EMPIRE hRours 


ELOWZEMOIGA ama 
CVAIUACADAC ah 
zs = Tawantinsuyo—"the four quarters of ri ze wy ej] 


the earth—as the Incas called their 
Empire, was unquestionably the larg- 


est, most powerful nation-state ever Personalized Service 


created by Native Americans. At its 
peak, it extended a distance equal to 


(o) 
that from London to Baghdad! Atacama Desert 


AM | e Patagonia 
=a i oe e Andean Skiing 
Join Tawantinsuyo Explorations® and Kevin Haight— e Fjord Cruises 


longtime SAEC member and teacher of continuing education e Archeological & 
courses at the University of Colorado on the Incas and their 
Empire—on one of six 15-day trips scheduled for 1996. You Astronomical Sites 
won't just see, you'll experience the world of these intensely 


spiritual people. From the magnificence of their cities in the 
sky to the baffling precision of their monuments in stone, un- Small Groups 


equaled anywhere in the world, then or now. And you will also 


Selene of ip eens de and unique relationship i 1996 Trip Dates: 

the universe. This never-to-be-forgotten encounter is possible 

because the Inca/Andean culture lives and fswdenee even SEPTEMBER ¢ 

today among the mountain Indians of Peru. NOVEMBER/DECEMBER 


Come join us for the experience of a lifetime! 
The first trip departs on May 31, the last on October 4. 


$2,950 includes nearly everything. SHARON’S TRAVEL SOUTH, Inc. 


contact Tawantinsuyo Explorations EON an 20 aay 
for departure dates, detailed itineraries, and full information. Baltimore, MD 21212 


800-791-3036 (U.S.) 
410-433-8022 (phone) 
410-433-6789 (fax) 


Telephone (303) 499-8837 FAX (303) 449-8870 
e-mail: incatour@indra.com 
Website: http://www.webwise.com/incatour 


Amazon Wildlife 
Insight Guides 


TASTGAT GUIDES 


Probably the finest collection of 
Amazon wildlife photos in the In- 
sight guidebook series noted for it’s 
spectacular photography. Very popu- 
lar with members. Excellent essays 
by a series of noted experts. All in all 
a superb guidebook to prepare for 
your Amazon trip and when you get 
home. Covers the Amazonian region 
in six countries. Complete with 
maps, practical info, and observations by leading naturalists 
on plants, animals and ecosystems. 


$22.00 [Members $20.00] Item #308 


Lines to the Mountain Gods 
Evan Hadingham 


“Beam me up, Zorgatz. I 
just drew a monkey, a bird, a 
couple of insects and a lot of 
straight lines. That oughta con- 
fuse the hell out of these earth- 
lings in a couple millennia. En- 
gage. Warp speed 8 to Androm- 
eda.” A thoroughly researched, 
fascinating book about the 
Nazca Lines and their possible 
interpretation. It includes the 
research of many ethnologists 
and archaeologists and dispels 
many misconceptions about the lines and who made them. 
Well-written and richly illustrated. 

$18.95 [Members $17.50] Item #136 


Lines to the Mountain Gods 
NALA ANT THA MYSTERIDS OF PERL 


Dy fven Nadinghem 


Where to Watch Birds in 
South America 


Nigel Wheatley 


Birders take note! Here, by 
popular and not-so-popular de- 
mand, is the book your club has 
been badgered into stocking by a 
group of militant birders. Habitat, 
diversity, endemic species for each 
country—it’s all here. And of course 
no birder’s guide would be com- 
plete without a species list. That’s 
here too. Well, now that we have it 
for sale we expect orders to come flooding in. Hardback. 
$35.00 [Members $33.00] Item #252 


Where to watch birds in 


South America 
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To order any of the titles on these pages, see our 
order form on page 63. The South American Explorers 
Club also sells a host of other excellent guidebooks 
and maps of South and Central America, cassettes and 
CDs of Latin American music, and some nifty t-shirts. 
To request a free catalog: call (800) 274-0568 94.mM-—5po. 
EST, fax your request to (607) 277-6122, e-mail us at 
explorer@samexplo.org, or take a look at our catalog 
on-line at http://www.samexplo.org. 


Nicaragua Guide: 
Spectacular and 
Unspoiled! 


NICARAGUA 
GUIDE 


SPECTACULAR AND UNSPOILED! 
# VOLCANDET.. BAIW FORET “uw BLACALS 


Paul Glassman 


Well, you (not you pre- 
cisely, but you the reader, so 
to speak) have been asking, 
and not always civilly, for a 
guide book on Nicaragua. So 
here it is, after great expense 
and effort. Go ahead, call us 
up now and ask, “Do you 
have a guide book on Nica- 
ragua?” and we'll tell you, 
“Sure, we've got this new 
Nicaraguan guide, written by Paul Glassman, a book about 
all the essentials—colonial Grenada, unspoiled rainforest, 
the world’s most spectacular volcano park, the great lakes 
of Central America, beaches, hotels, trips, practical infor- 
mation, the works.” A bargain at a mere... 
$14.95 [Members $13.95] 
Item #326 


The Explo TERS 


Lal a of 
South Ainzniza 


fy Edvard J 
Gooden 


The Explorers of 
South America 


Edward J. Goodman 


A perceptive history of the 
many European voyages of explo- 
ration and discovery to South 
America. A comprehensive sur- 
vey of South American explora- 
tion. Essential reading. Not politi- 
cally correct, but who cares? 
$15.95 [Members $15.50] Item #253 


Soufh American Explorer 


Machu Picchu Historical Sanctuary 
Peter Frost 


Not a guidebook 
but a memorable col- 
lection of photographs 
along with detailed 
maps of Machu 
Picchu, the Inca trail, 
and the Cusco region. 
Frost has brought to- 
gether a wealth of his- 
torical material, es- 
says and observa- 
tions. With a Blue Ribbon list of contributors that includes 
Martin Chambi, Heinz Plenge, Johan Reinhard among oth- 
ers, only this book has chapters on the ornithology and or- 
chids of Machu Picchu. A beautiful book, gracefully writ- 
ten. A companion piece to Frost’s widely acclaimed Explor- 
ing Cusco. 
$18.00 [Members $16.00] Item #380. 


MACHU PICCHU HISTORICAL SANCTUARY 


~ CUSCO~ PERU 
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Time Among the 
Maya:Travels in 
Belize, Guatemala 
and Mexico 


Ronald Wright 


AMONG THE 


MAYA 


through the lands of the an- =e 
cient Maya and a lively de- 
scription of the peoples and 
cultures of present-day 


A splendid journey 


RONALD WRIGHT 


Belize, Guatemala and 
Mexico. British travel-writing in the grand style. 
$19.95 [Members $17.95] Item #201 


Venezuela 
Hilary Dunsterville Branch 


Been having a little trouble getting 
information on Venezuela? We under- 
stand. It isn t easy. Fortunately, you can 
now buy this book with information 
on the coast and offshore islands, 
Caracas, backpacking in the Andes, 
Roraima and Angel Falls, with new 
% emphasis on ecotourism, the coastline 
and national parks. Venezuela is an ex- 
cellent guide to Venezuela with a 
wealth of little-known information. 
$15.95 [Members $14.95] Item #228 


Crafts of Ecuador 
Pablo Cuvi 


A stunning book—180 
pages of color photographs 
spanning the entire range of 
Ecuadorian crafts—textiles, 
weaving, metal work, 
leather tooling, ceramics, 
candle making, carvings in 
# wood, stone, tagua and 
more. A breathtaking tour de 
force with historical notes, 
profiles of artisans, descrip- 
tion of techniques etc. Worth 
every sucre of what might seem a hefty price. 
$60.00 [Members $55.00] Item #190 


Rafting the Amazon 
Francois Odendaal 


An extraordinary account of how Odendaal fulfilled his 
dream to travel the length of the longest and most powerful 
river in the world. A story of 
adventure, courage and per- 
sonal discovery, covering 
three separate expeditions, 
the last of which is featured 
in a major BBC television se- 
ries, Classic Adventure. 
Hardback. Limited stock. 
Order your copy now. 
$14.95[Members $12.95] 
Item #378 


Discovering Ecuador and 
the Galapagos Islands 


Introduction by Loren McIntyre 


Travel with 38 outstanding pho- 
tographers on a pictorial journey 
through Ecuador s cities, towns, villages, countrysides and 
verdant rainforests. See the beauty of Andean communities, 
colorful festivals, and snow-capped volcanoes, then out to 
the Galapagos for a breathtaking tour of the islands, its 
plants and animals. Loren McIntyre (what, you ve never 
heard of him? Well, now you have—he writes and photo- 
graphs for National Geographic)raves about this book, an 
ace photographer himself. What better recommendation 
could you have? 
$60.00 [Members $55.00] Item #149 
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SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 


The South American Explorers Club has offices in Ithaca, NY (USA), Lima (Peru), and Quito (Ecuador). Ithaca Office: 
126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850, Telephone (607) 277-0488. Peru Clubhouse: Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru 
(Street Address: Avenida Republica de Portugal 146, Brefia, Lima), Telephone (5114) 25 01 42. Ecuador Clubhouse: 
Apartado 21-431, Eloy Alfaro, Quito, Ecuador (Street Address: Jorge Washington 311 y L. Plaza, Quito), Telephone (5932) 
225-228. Clubhouse hours are 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. weekdays. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES: The South American Explorers 

Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian, scientific 

and educational organization founded in 1977 for the fol- 

lowing purposes: 

¢ To advance and support all forms of scientific field 
exploration and research in South and Central America in 
such areas as biology, geography, anthropology, and 
archaeology, as well as field sports such as whitewater 
running, mountaineering, caving, and others. 

* To receive contributions for the support of scientific 
research and exploration that comes within the Club’s 
range of interests. 

¢ To further information exchange among scientists, ad- 
venturers and travelers from all nations with the purpose 
of encouraging exploration throughout South and Central 
America. 

¢ To collect and make available reliable information on all 
organizations in South and Central America which offer 
services to scientists, adventurers, and travelers. 

¢ To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilder- 
ness conservation and wildlife protection. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER MAGAZINE: 
The South American Explorer is the quarterly journal of the 
Club. We are interested in receiving accounts of scientific, 
adventure, and sports activities in South and Central America. 
Articles on historical exploration, biographies of South 
American explorers, and evocative descriptions of unusual 
places are also of interest. Write us for more guidelines. 


MEMBERSHIP SERVICES: The following listing is 
partial; a complete listing of membership services is avail- 
able on request. 
* Members receive four issues of the South American 
Explorer. 
The friendly, knowledgeable Club staff will help Mem- 
bers plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail, or in 
person. Advise us when you plan to travel, for how long, 
budget, interests, number in party, and desired transpor- 
tation. The more specific the questions, the better the 
answers. 

¢ The staff may be called upon for help with emergencies 
or when problems arise. 

¢ Club members receive discounts on books, tapes, handi- 
crafts, T-shirts, maps, etc. 

° The Club can receive money or goods for research and 
allocate these to worthy projects. Donors receive a tax 
deduction. 

¢ The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help sell 
equipment, accept mail and telephone calls, exchange 
books, help with hotel and plane reservations in Quito and 
Lima, and much more. The Clubhouses are your home 
away from home. 


¢ A wide variety of information sources and research 
facilities related to South America are available: 
Trip Reports: written by Members for Members, these 
are the Club’s greatest resource. They are the most up-to- 
date source of specialized information on just about any 
topic--scaling Aconcagua, Lake Titicaca, butterfly col- 
lecting, the Galapagos, teaching English, the Inca Trail, 
etc. For a complete listing, call or write the Ithaca office. 
To order reports without a listing, just let us know what 
you need. There is a per page charge for photocopying 
plus postage and handling. 
Library: Wide range of reference books, maps, maga- 
zine and newspaper articles, and reports in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. 
People: A network of knowledgeable people for special- 
ized information, research assistants, and travel compan- 
ions.. 


MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES: The following member- 
ship rates are for mailings within the United States. Resi- 
dents outside the U.S. (including Canada and Mexico) 
should add $7 for magazine postage. All membership dues/ 
donations are U.S. tax-deductible. 


Regular Membership (US$40) or Couple Membership 
(US$60). Entitles you to four issues of the South American 
Explorer, a Membership Card, discounts, use of information 
and trip planning services, equipment storage, etc. 


Contributing Membership (US$75). Regular Membership 
benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 


Supporting Membership (US$150). Regular Membership 
with the following benefits: Exploring South America, a 
Club T-Shirt, and two gift subscriptions for friends. 


Life Membership (US$750). Regular Membership benefits 
for life, plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, 
the last 15 back issues of the South American Explorer 
magazine (a full set is no longer available) and ten gift 
subscriptions that may be conferred by the Life Member at 
any time. 


Afterlife Membership (US$7,500). As an Afterlife Mem- 
ber you will, of course receive all the benefits bestowed 
upon Regular, Contributing, Supporting, and Life Mem- 
bers. In addition, when you pass into the realm beyond, you 
will face eternity with serenity, assured of your Club’s 
perpetual gratitude. 


Subscription (US$22 one year, US$35 two years). Receive 
four issues of the South American Explorer only. Subscrib- 
ers are not entitled to Membership discounts or Club ser- 
vices. 
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For Club and travel information: 
1-607-277-0488 


To place an order: 


1-800-274-0568 


Monday-Friday, 9!am—Spm EST 


FAX (for orders or information): 
1-607-277-6122 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year 


Membership 


Give the gift of Membership to a friend, to yourself, or 
to your whole family. See page 62 for a partial list of benefits. 
All membership dues and additional donations are fully tax- 
deductible. 

All members outside the United States (including 
Mexico and Canada) add US $7.00 for postage. 


Regular ........ us$40[[] Couple 
Contributing .....$75 [[] Couple 
Supporting ......$150 [[] Couple 


EGLO ccncesseimnnociers $750 [] Couple 
Afterlife ........ $7,500 [] Couple 
Subscription ......$22 [7] Two years .......... $35 [] 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership dis- 
counts or use of Club Services. 


Postage and Handling 


Domestic Orders 


Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total 
to which shipping is applied. 


US $5 & under .... $2.00 $75.01 to $100 ..... $8.95 
$5.01 to $15 ......... $3.50 $100.01 to $150 . $10.95 
$15.01 to $25 ....... $4.50 $150.01 to $200 . $12.95 
$25.01 to $50 ....... $6.50 $200.01 to $250 . $14.95 
$50.01 to $75 ....... $7.95 Over $250 «ress $16.95 


When shipping to more than one address, add $3.00 to Postage and 
Handling. For air delivery by First Class Mail to Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Canada, add $8. For UPS 2nd Day or Next Day delivery, we 
charge current UPS distance-based rate, plus $3.00 handling. Call 
us at 1-800-274-0588 for 2nd Day and Next Day shipping rates. 


Allow 7-14 days for delivery in the U.S. 


Foreign Orders 


If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you are 
paying by Visa or Mastercard, specify air or surface mail, and 
we will add the correct amount to your credit card. 

If you want, send your order, and we will advise you 
of the total cost plus postage charges so you can pay by check. 
Foreign checks and money orders must be in U.S. funds 
drawn on a bank with a U.S. office. 


To help us serve you better... 


Gift Certificates are available in any denomination; 
US$10.00 minimum. 


The Fine Art of Giving 


Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, or free catalog 
to the person of your choice. Simply specify their name, ad- 
dress and the items you want shipped in the “Ship to” sec- 
tion to the right. 


Item Name 


Subtotal 
8% Sales Tax (New York residents only) 
Postage and Handling 


Membership 
Gift Membership 
Please check the TOTAL US $ 
appropriate boxes: 
[] New Address 
(1 New Member or Subscriber 
[J Renewing, Membership # 


(J Don’t exchange my name with other organizations 


Number: 


Expires: ________ Signature: 


Or call 1-800-274-0568 or FAX 1-607-277-6122 


Ordered by: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 


NOTE: UPS CANNOT DELIVER TO P.O. BOXES. 


Ship to: (For UPS delivery or if different from above) 
Name: 

Address: 

City/State/Zip: 


For New Members: 
Profession/Interests: 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers Club 
126 Indian Creek Road 
Ithaca, NY, USA 14850 
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“It's just what I’ve always wanted. O, thank you, thank you.” 

“You've won my heart. Take me, I'm yours.” 

“Enchanting? Innocent? Mysterious? Romantic? My arp 
j & is all that and more.” 


hese are typical responses of those receiving 
a large “market” or “harvest” arpillera. 

Let one of these charming and colorful Pe- 
ruvian, hand-stitched wall-hangings change 
your life. Keep it for yourself, or give it to that 

certain someone. Order a small arpillera if 
you're just opening negotiations, or the large 
“harvest” or “market” arpillera if you want to 
close the deal. Either way, take advantage of 
our special offer: Buy three arpilleras, 
large or small, and set one free! 

Be creative, be original, be sophisti- 
cated...be sure to order now! 

But what is an arpillera anyway? Go 
read the article on page 8, and learn how 
to say it in cloth. Arpilleras make delight- 
ful wall hangings. Other uses? Brighten 
up a room or office, dress up a pillow, 
make a handbag, order 16 arpilleras, and 
make a stunning quilt, or cover the cage 
of a distinguished bird, etc. 
Large arpilleras are 18" x 18", small 
arpilleras are 10" x 10". 


Large “Market” $40.00 [Members $35.00] Item #842 
Large “Harvest” $40.00 [Members $35.00] Item #840 
SPECIAL; Size LARGE—BUY THREE, GET 1 FREE: Item #837 
Small “Countryside” or “Harvest” $15.00 [Members $10.00] Item #843 (Please specify style.) 
SPECIAL: Size SMALL—BUY THREE, GET ONE FREE: Item #836 


To order call: 1-800-274-0568 or use Order Form on page 63 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB Non-Profit Org. 
126 Indian Creek Road US. Postage 
Ithaca, New York 14850 PAID 


FORWARDING AND RETURN ogee an 
POSTAGE GUARANTEED 
ADDRESS CORRECTION REQUESTED 


